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THE WEEK. 


Lorp MILNER was entertained at a luncheon on Satur- 
day. Mr. Chamberlain was the host at a purely political 
gathering. Sir Henry Fowler was one of the guests, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was the most conspicuous 
absentee. There were only two speeches. Mr. Chamber- 
lain assured his audience the war could be called a war no 
longer, and Lord Milner explained he did not know whether 
to laugh or to cry when he heard the preposterous opinion 
that the war might have been averted if he had been a little 
conciliatory. It is significant that the Times remarked 
these demonstrations would serve as a warning to Lord 
Milner’s critics in every party. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s stratagem for unloading his old- 
age pensions plan upon the Friendly Societies is a little too 
thin, but it is interesting and significant. There must be 
an appreciable number of people who can recall Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s attitude in 1899, and his speech in the House of 
Commons, in which he renounced his famous scheme, which 
anyone could understand with the assistance of a Liberal 
Unionist agent. So unfavourably impressed was he by 
the reception of this plan, the essence of which was a State 
supplement to deferred annuities, that he tried to father it 
on the late Dr. Hunter, alluded to it as a tentative proposal, 
and declared that it had been dropped before the election 
of 1895. “ It was rejected,” he explained, “ or not accepted, 
in the first place, because it was found that deferred annui- 
ties were a form of saving which was universally unpopular 
with the working classes, and in the second place, it was 
clear that under a scheme of this kind, if it could not be 
put in operation to-day, no direct and practical benefit 
would result to anybody for forty years hence.” 


No recantation could be more specific. But since 
March 22, 1899, when it was uttered, Mr. Chamberlain has 
had other plans on hand, which make it necessary, or 
desirable, that pensions should be put out of sight. So the 
author of the plan, and the populariser of the pensions idea, 
appears on the platform of the National Independent Order 
of Oddfellows, who happen to be meeting in Birmingham, 
and invites the delegates to resume the consideration of 
“my original proposal ”—nothing about Dr. Hunter this 
time. “ My original proposal,” he explains, “was merely 
this—it was to assist those who are already making pro- 
vision to make greater provision; it was to tempt those 
who are making no provision at all to make some provision.” 
In short, “ merely” deferred annuities and old-age pensions 
in 1941 ! The only novelty in the original proposal, as 
revived, is that this time the Friendly Societies are to draw 
up the plan, Mr. Chamberlain providing the principles, and 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, as yet unborn, the money. 
By such devices Mr. Chamberlain may impose on the feeble- 
minded for a few months more, but the speech marks the 
close of his career as a domestic statesman. 


THE Co-operative Congress is graciously permitted by 
the Times to talk freely about housing, and to discuss educa- 
tion, so long as it measures its language, but in a general 


way it is recommended to look after the shop. It is a pity 
that the great mass of intelligent people should never see 
the Times, or realise what kind of Procurator of the Holy 
Synod banes and blesses working people. However, as it 
happens, the Co-operators have been looking after the shop 
at Middlesbrough in a sense which the Times by no means 
intended. That is to say, it has passed a strong and unani- 
mous resolution denouncing the sugar-tax, stigmatising the 
increase in the normal expenditure of the country during the 
last five or six years as unwarrantable and unjustifiable, and 
declaring in favour of a free breakfast-table. What makes 
the vote the more significant is that the official agenda con- 
tained no allusion to the Budget, the committee, as it ap- 
peared, being fearful of making the remotest allusion to the 
war, or of arousing party feeling in a body which includes 
a very large number of Conservatives. Mr. Maddison, who 
brought up the sugar duty, soon showed that the leaders had 
miscalculated the feeling of the rank and file. It would 
have been a misfortune if timorous counsels had led to the 
suppression of a protest which represents the views of some- 
thing like a sixth of the population of the United Kingdom. 


THE note of the Middlesbrough Congress has been 
progressive, and in these days of torpid social politics the 
strenuous line which the twelve hundred delegates of all 
parties, and none, have been taking on the land question, 
railway nationalisation, old age pensions, and education is 
significant. The Co-operators are not given to making 
general declarations or to palavering about questions which 
they have no intention of seeing through, and they fight shy 
of politics. Proverbially cautious and reserved, when once 
they take a question in hand they do not readily let it go. 
We should not be surprised if the new spirit which has 
marked the congress indicates the gathering distrust not 
merely of the present Government, but of the whole class 
factor in English government. Intelligent workmen of 
moderate opinions were satisfied to leave things as they 
were so long as the well-to-do Members could give a toler- 
able account of their stewardship. But the events of the 
last two years have made a good many of them wonder if the 
country would be or could be ruled any worse by Co-operators 
and Trade Unionists than by the squirearchy, the lawyers, 
and the financial interests. In any case, the fact that the 
Co-operators have made the plunge into politics is signifi- 
cant, 


A very successful Liberal demonstration took place at 
Exeter on Wednesday. At a conference held in the after- 
noon a resolution, moved by Dr. Macnamara (who is con- 
ducting an untiring agitation for educational reform on the 
platform and in the Press), demanding the establishment of 
a single local educational authority, was unanimously 
adopted. A resolution was also agreed to declaring that 
the peace of South Africa depended on the prompt adoption 
of a policy which should secure a full measure of self- 
government for the newly-incorporated territories. At the 
meeting in the evening Mr. Bryce made a powerful speech, in 
which he repeated his conviction that there never was a 
war less necessary than that in South Africa. “ At the com- 
mencement of the war we held the winning cards, and South 
Africa would have been ours from end to end without firing 
a shot if tact and patience and wisdom had been employed.” 
Mr. Bryce concluded by urging that we should return to the 
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principles that had been the secret of our greatness in the 
past. Lord Portsmouth pointed out that modern Imperialism 
meant military domination, and not the traditions of the 
Empire, and he insisted on the necessity of Lord Milner’s 
recall. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Luttrell, and Lord Coleridge also 
spoke in denunciation of the war at the same meeting, and 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, speaking in the Forest of Dean 
on Thursday, argued that events had shown he was right in 
insisting that we ought to have offered terms on the basis of 
a rectification of the frontier and an indemnity as soon as 
our military supremacy had been established. 


Mr. ALLAN BRIGHT deserves the gratitude of all 
Liberals for his plucky fight in the Oswestry division. The 
electioneering prospects were not such as to make it an 
inviting contest. Mr. Bright thought rightly that every 
opportunity should be taken, at whatever personal sacrifice, 
to protest against an infamous war. ‘The tactics of the 
Government supporters seem to have been unusually out- 
rageous. Colonel Kenyon Slaney is reported to have said, 
in referring to the part Colonel Herbert took in the elec- 
tioneering contest, “ For God’s sake let us try to forget 
Colonel Herbert was ever a British soldier.” Mr. Seymour 
Gore, the candidate’s brother, warned the electors that if 
Mr. Bright was returned “ he would sit with Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. John Ellis, who had both been in communication 
with President Kruger.” Mr. Gore happens to be a Member 
of Parliament. He cannot be as ignorant as he pretends to 
be. He knows that Mr. Ellis has never been in communica- 
tion with President Kruger, and that his letter was written 
to an English lady. He would not dare to repeat this 
lie in the House of Commons. We doubt whether he 
would dare to repeat it on the Stock Exchange. And yet 
people wonder that the House of Commons is losing its 
character as an assembly of gentlemen. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain published Mr. Ellis’s letter he was guilty of conduct 
for which he would be expelled from any respectable club. 
We cannot think there are many Members of Parliament 
who care to associate with a man who goes down to a rural 
constituency and makes use of this cowardly lie in order to 
persuade a village population to elect his brother. But the 
last few years have seen a deplorable degradation of our 
standards of public honour and private honesty in politics. 


THE Supreme Court has virtually upheld Mr. 
McKinley’s Imperialism. The President had to choose 
between allowing Cuba and the Philippines the commercial 
privileges to which they were entitled as territories of the 
United States, or following a course which many expected 
the Supreme Court would pronounce illegal. The Supreme 
Court, by five votes to four, has decided that the constitu- 
tion does not follow the flag, and that America can treat her 
new acquisitions as arbitrarily as she pleases. The conse- 
quences of this decision are full of the gravest moment. The 
spectacle of a free nation launching itself on the pursuit of 
unbridled dominion is an unwelcome sign of the decay of 
that strenuous and self-respecting idealism of the past, and we 
de not think that America will have much reason in the 
future to look back with pride or gratitude to the policy that 
has saddled her with these responsibilities over seas. We 
have never yet understcod the argument that a large expan- 
sion of the bureaucratic system of the United States was 
likely to prove an effective antidote to domestic corruption. 
Of course, the consequences do not concern America alone. 
The United States, by deciding to divert their energies from 
the task of working out a great and homogeneous civilisation 
at home to the acquisition and government of distant pos- 
sessions, will inevitably be brought into new relations of cne 
sort or another with the nations of the Old World in different 
parts of the globe. 


THE announcement that the Khedive has recalled Arabi 
from his long exile has been received with general satisfac- 
‘ton in England, the Times itself noting the decision of 


Abbas IT. as a welcome sign that “ the established system in 
that country is now strong enough to disregard its former 
enemies.” Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who has been in continuous 
communication with the old patriot, vindicates once again, 
in a letter which the same newspaper printed on Thursday, 
the aims and character of that “ Fellah of the Fellaheen,” 
who has paid so great a price for his audacious dream of an 
Egyptian Egypt, and for his absolute ignorance of the ways 
of European diplomacy. We are glad to learn that the 
Duke of Cornwall, who saw Arabi in Ceylon, personally in- 
tervened to procure his pardon. Mr. Blunt, who writes in 
an unusually moderate strain, acknowledges that since 1882 
a number of the reforms for which the national party were 
striving have been gradually and quietly introduced ; and 
though Arabi will not find his ideal of constitutional self- 
government realised, Mr. Blunt is sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that before long the “temporary arrangement” will 
give way to the establishment of some form of government 
“not wholly despotic,” which will not require the presence 
of an English garrison in Egypt. 


1 


WE wish success to Mr. Platon Drakulis, who is en- 
deavouring, at Oxford, to establish an international period- 
ical in the modern Greek language. It is to be called 
Erevna, and will be devoted, we gather, to literary and 
educational interests. If the prospectus which has been 
issued to those who sympathise with the idea may be taken 
as a sample of the language in which the review will be con- 
ducted, a very moderate familiarity with ancient Greek 
should make it accessible to English readers. But 
what relation the literary Greek of the day which 
is suspected of conscious and artificial assimilation 
to the classical tongue, bears to the spoken idiom, is a ques- 
tion on which Greek philologers and patriots are always 
quarrelling. We recollect seeing lately in a French review 
a long article on the subject by a well-known writer, M. 
Psichari, the apostle of a reaction towards the vernacular, 
whose arguments, largely based on the development of the 
Romance languages, against treating the familiar speech of 
even the best educated Greeks as a mere fa/ois, unworthy 
oi literary use, certainly commend themselves to a foreigner 
as mere common sense. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us some instructive observa- 
tions on Mr. Balfour’s statement tha: in the dark days of 
December-January, 1900-1901, there were only 3,300 rounds 
of small arms ammunition left in the country. “ Of course, 
this is ridiculous, because, I suppose, one factory could pro- 
Guce 100,000 rounds in a day. I have often filled roo 
cartridges by hand in an evening. Well, it seems when the 
Liberals left office there were 81,000,000 cartridges in stock. 
These the Humbugs raised to. 170,000,000. ‘These were 
enough to kill or lame every man carrying arms in the 
world, allowing ten cartridges to kill or wound a man. Now, 
what has become of these cartridges ? Surely they cannot 
pretend 50,000,000 were wanted in South Africa to kill or 
lame 40,000 Boers! It looks to me as if some fool at the 
War Office had in a panic sent this enormous quantity to 
the front.” 


THE Monorail Committee has sanctioned Mr. Behr’s 
railway from Liverpool to Manchester. The Bill, of course, 
may not pass the Houses, but it is most probable that the 
line will be constructed. Without expressing a confident 


‘hope that the line will succeed, we are sure that the experi- 


ment will be of great value. The principle of the monorail 
is very simple. An iron structure shaped like an inverted 
V carries the car, very much as a horse carries his rider. A 
single line of wheels support the car, but on each side two 
smaller wheels act as guides or stirrups. The advantages 
claimed for the system are, firstly, immense speed (Mr. 
Behr hopes to run trains at the rate of 120 miles an hour), 
a constant service, single cars will run every ten minutes 
instead of long trains every hour, and impossibility of derail- 
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ing. The scheme met with great opposition from existing 
railways and from Salford. The railway witnesses declared 
their firm belief that the train would run off its supports at 
the curves, or that passengers would be hurled out of 
window. Nothing but experience can test the truth of these 
prophecies. It is hardly necessary to observe that the line 
is worked by electricity. 


PLAGUE is a serious danger to the State as well as 
to the individual, and one of our Indian correspondents 
writes (apropos of the recent riots in the Punjaub) that 
attempts to make some of the regulations compulsory do 
more political harm than they can ever do good to public 
health. As for the plague in Cape Town, it is pretty clear 
now that the Government has ceased to attempt to enforce 
the regulations for stamping out the disease. The risk ot 
an insurrection of Malays and Kaffirs in the south of the 
colony while the Dutch invaders hold the northern dis- 
tricts was too great. The consequence is that we get such 
telegrams as the following: “Cape Town, May 27.—Two 
cases of bubonic plague and one suspected case were 
notified to-day, and the bodies of three persons who had 
died of the disease were found.” The sanitary condition of 
Cape ‘Town may be imagined. Sir Alfred Milner must 
surely have known about the state of his metropolis. Why 
did he not try to persuade his journalistic friends 
to run an agitation for drains in Cape Town instead of for 
a seven days’ week in Johannesburg ? 


WHILE we are waiting to see the effects of the new coal 
duty in the statistics of the Board of Trade—and we shail 
have to wait at least a year before the empirical test is worth 
anything—experts are giving their opinions. A committee 
appointed by the Newcastle Commercial Exchange points 
out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that Northumber- 
land cannot hope for a market in Yorkshire even if railway 
rates (at present about seven shillings a ton) were lowered ; 
the fact of course being that Yorkshire supplies itself with 
coal and wants no assistance from other counties. More- 
over 75 per cent. of Northumberland’s coal output is steam 
coal; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s second sug- 
gestion that Northumberland should seek an outlet in the 
South of England as also impracticable. The committee 
also combat (by explaining) the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s recent statement that British railways give prefe- 
rential rates for exports (¢.g., coal) as well as imports. 


A DEsPATCH from Sir Harry Johnston, the Special Com- 
missioner in Uganda, calls attention to a new terror that 
menaces our public officials in the Protectorate. “ We are 
suffering,” says Sir Harry Johnston, “from a plague of ex- 
plorers, sportsmen, and amateur collectors. No matter how 
wealthy some of these individuals profess themselves to be, 
or how wealthy the newspapers or capitalists whom 
they represent, they invariably end by living like 
parasites on one official or another.” Sir Harry 
Johnston proceeds to describe how these travellers 
levy blackmail. An _ official must either place all 
his stores at their disposal or be threatened with 
disagreeable consequences in the form of criticism in 
the public prints ; if he agrees, his fate is almost as bad, for 
the blackmailer either writes him up in the Press or writes 
his colleagues down. Nobody wishes to prevent private 
persons from travelling in such protectorates and criticising 
our administration. But it is obviously monstrously unfair 
that travellers should claim the right to exact hospitality 
from officials who are none too highly paid, and it is an 
unpleasant revelation to discover how far the practice of 
attempting to terrorise public persons by means of the 
daily Press has penetrated. 


WE gather from a letter of the New South Wales cor- 
respondent of the Zimes that the public mind (what that may 
be) is strongly in favour of limiting the number and re- 
ducing the pay, of the provincial Parliament. The creation 


of a Federal Parliament (so the argument runs) has reduced 
the functions and importance of the Provincial Parliament, 
and an authority which has lost some of its functions ought 
to require less wages. But Parliamentary feeling is, need- 
less to say, strongly against reduction. The country 
electorates are already enormous, and to reduce the number 
of Parliament would be to increase the size of electorates. 
The Labour Members are particularly hostile to the pro- 
posal, as it would add to the expenses of elections and 
would give a further premium to wealthy candidates. 


It is quite notorious that one of the chief aids to 
the foreigner in his attack on English trade interests is 
furnished by the English shipping “rings.” A case in 
point comes to hand from Manchester. As a result of 
the high rates of freight, due to an arrangement among 
the lines sailing to South America, some shippers have 
been forced to send goods to that part of the world by 
way of acontinental port, a considerable saving being 
effected by this rather roundabout proceeding. About 
a couple of months ago the South American ring 
issued a circular offering a rebate of 10 per ceni. 
in its freight charges, such rebate to be computed half- 
yearly, but not to be paid over to the shippers for another 
six months, and then only to those who had “up 
to such due date seen fit to confine their shipments” tc 
the vessels of the ring. A few days ago a second circular 
was issued, in which shippers were “respectfully in- 
formed that in future shipments by such vessels will render 
them liable not only to the loss of rebates under the terms 
of the circular dated March 15, 1901, but also subject them 
to an additional charge of 20s. per ton in the case of any 
shipments they may wish to make by the regular lines, the 
rates of freight in force by the latter from time to time 
being only intended for the benefit of exclusive supporters.” 
The aim is to freeze out the opposition companies, and if 
the shipper helps the combination by availing himself of 
the 10 per cent. rebate, he is only making matters worse 
for himself in the future. The fact that it comes cheaper 
to ship goods from Lancashire by way of the continent than 
by the direct route from Manchester helps to explain how 
it is that foreigners are able to compete with English manu- 
facturers in many neutral markets. 


IT is satisfactory to find evidences of a distinct improve- 
ment in the iron and steel trades of the United Kingdom. 
There is no sudden accession of big buying, but the corner 
has been turned; demand has gone ahead of production, 
and stocks are declining at a rapid rate. Naturally prices 
are stiffening, and the further fall in coal is helping iron- 
masters to secure a better margin of profit than has been 
theirs for many months past. In the Cleveland district 
producers have suddenly become quite optimistic, this wel- 
come change of attitude being induced by the extra- 
ordinary shipments to Scotland and the continent, the 
diminution of stocks, the restarting of some of the fur- 
naces put out of blast for the winter, the employ- 
ment of additional hands at the mines, and the 
anxiety to buy displayed by consumers. The policy 
of restricted production adopted by the Cleveland 
ironfounders some months ago has helped the situation 
materially. There is no likelihood of another “ boom” 
with its accompanying upward rush of prices, but a 
moderate recovery is fully due, and consumers have been 
shown to be very short of stocks as a result of buying from 
hand to mouth. It is of interest to note that while our own 
trade is reviving that of the United States is slackening off 
again. But as the mills have for the most part contracted 
for the whole of their output for the vear, this was not 
unexpected, and it is already seen that the season will be 
much more profitable than was thought likely three months 
ago. During April the United States Steel Corporation was 
alone responsible for the production of the prodigious 
quantitv of 800,000 tons of steel ingots. 
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THE DUTY OF LIBERALS. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON’S eloquent letter 
printed in the Dazly News of Thursday is a 
powerful effort to summon back to facts and realities 
a nation that has been living on day dreams. The 
appeal comes at an opportune moment, for the 
process of disillusionment has begun already. Men 
are groping their way back to the flesh and blood of 
real life from the elaborate pantomime, with politi- 
cians as stage heroes and generals as marionettes, 
by which their attention has been distracted from 
the slips and staggers of our fortunes. Every 
art has been employed to foster the vainglorious 
fancies which have been carefully nursed by these 
spectacular illusions. Unwelcome news has _ been 
stifled by the censor. Discreditable events have been 
hurried out of sight by ‘‘ blatant untruths.” Wehavebeen 
allowed fleeting glimpses into the scene of operations 
at carefully chosen moments under the pretence that 
the whole scene is before our eyes. The war was 
over ; the enemy were mere formless hordes of brigands ; 
the women in the camps were happy, contented, and 
self-invited guests; farms had been burnt sparingly, 
and only as punishment for gross misconduct ; imagi- 
nation never presented so bright a picture of imminent 
victory and of gentle, restrained, and bridled conquests. 
Little by little this elaborate scheme of imposture 

is breaking down. If the pretence that our military 
difficulties are over has been rudely crumpled, little 
is left of those other official legends of a com- 
passionate invasion that spared the countryside and 
protected the defenceless. The report on farm burning 
showed that whole districts had been swept by fire, 
on pretexts expressly disallowed at The Hague, as well 
as by every jurist of repute. We had been assured 
that no one had suffered except for flagrant and proved 
misconduct. We learn that women and _ children 
had been burnt out of house and home for 
no better reason than that their husbands and 
fathers were defending their country, a _ reason 
the St. James’s Gazette and the Standard refused to 
accept as justifying destruction which was either 
vindictive cruelty or a dishonourable intimidation. The 
truth about the condition of the women and children 
in our camps has slowly struggled to the light, through 
all the obstacles the Government could heap up. Mr. 
Brodrick assured us that the women were free to come 
and go, that they were in our camps for shelter from 
marauding Boers and lawless Kaffirs, and that they 
were comfortable and contented. What are the facts 
as they are known to-day? We know from Mr. 
Brodrick that at one time women whose husbands were 
on commando were placed on an inferior standard of 
rations. We know from figures quoted by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and not corrected by Mr. Brodrick, that the 
mortality amongst the children was at the rate of 250a 
thousand. We know from Lady Maxwell that the women 
and children are so destitute that the wife of our Military 
Governor of Pretoria thought that the humiliation of 
her own country, which an appeal to the charity of 
foreigners involved, was less to be dreaded than the 
horrors of leaving a step, however distasteful, untaken 
for their relief. All this we know, and the artifices which 
the Government used to conceal it are an involuntary 
tribute to a sense of shame more acute in their country 


than their own. The whole truth is not yet known. 
But enough is known to startle the nation out of its 
complacent optimism. The visions of a beneficent 
warfare that pitied the weak and never confounded the 
just with the unjust in its rare and reluctant punish- 
ments have been rudely destroyed by the spectacle of 
impartial ruin, famine, and disease, a common misery 
which knows no boundaries save those by which nature 
bars our advance into the remotest north. 

Two things must be realised about this situa- 
tion. The first is that if the war goes on, the 
state of things will grow worse and not better. 
Men will sometimes steel themselves to some 
supreme act of unflinching severity because they believe 
it to be final. There is no finality in the ruin of South 
Africa. If the war is to go on, every ‘‘ clearing” 
operation adds to the severity and the generation of 
famine, and it increases indefinitely the victims who are 
housed in camps that are already too small to shelter 
them and too ill-supplied to feed them. These are not 
the rapid and decisive visitations of war. They 
are such slow miseries as cannot hasten peace by 
a single hour. They belong to the consequences of 
our failure rather than the organisation of success. They 
are not the stern heralds of victory; they are the 
swollen camp followers of ruin. This is what the 
nation has to realise. If the war goes on it means 
military results that are dismal and even critical 
enough. But it means, too, that all the horrors 
which have been shielded from the public eye will 
grow indefinitely. The second point that the 
nation has to realise is that the policy Lord Milner 
represents offers no mitigation of these cruelties. 
Lord Milner is not ashamed to associate him. 
self with the loyalists. The loyalists of Cape 
Colony, who breathe the same atmosphere of in- 
tolerant hatred and racial arrogance as the Orange- 
men of Ulster, are asking for the proscription of 
the language and the political societies of the Dutch. 
Is that Lord Milner’s policy? And what of the 
loyalists in the Transvaal? The correspondent of the 
Pali Mall Gazette at Johannesburg has described the 
angry consternation with which the loyalists greeted 
the unwelcome news that Lord Kitchener had 
negotiated with General Botha. ‘‘ British Generals,” 
we are naively told, ‘* will never make themselves 
acquainted with the political peculiarities of this 
country.” It is not difficult to understand that 
the ‘‘ peculiarities” of the loyalists’ mind, as 
reflected in this message from Johannesburg, have 
few attractions for a British General. This par- 
ticular correspondent still trusts a good deal to the 
credulity of the British nation. 


‘¢ We are well aware that they are, as a rule, impatient o 
advice, and by no means eager to avail themselves of the 
ripe experience of local advisers; but it would have been 
thought that a series of breaches of rules of war, of 
treacherous murders under the white flag, constant use of 
explosive bullets, and other daily instances of perfidy would 
have brought home to them the true character of the enemy 
they were fighting, and afforded proof of the well-founded 
opinions which have constantly been dinned into their ears. 
They have been told again and again that, in order to bring 
home to the mind of the Boer the fact that he is 
conquered, it is necessary to compel him to confess it. In 
other words, he must not be asked politely to surrender ; 


he must be made to beg for peace on bended knees.” 
The correspondent demands unconditional surrender ; 
he will not hear of amnesties or loans to rebuild the 
farms ; he revolts against any terms that might soften 
the cruelties of material ruin or temper the indignities 
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to which he wishes to expose a brave and proud people. 
This is the temperament on which Lord Milner relies 
for the settlement of South Africa. It is a tempera- 
ment that finds expression in the renewed agitation 
in the G/ode for an attempt to intimidate the enemy by 
breaking the laws of war and making combatants rebels. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Edward Grey are 
agreed that the war must be carried to a successful 
conclusion and that Lord Milner must return “to South 
Africa. Sir Edward Grey has nothing to say about 
farm burning or the condition of the women’s camps. 
What, we should like to know, is meant by a success- 
ful conclusion? We gained all the objects for which 
we professed to have gone to war the day Pretoria 
struck its flag. Our military superiority was estab- 
lished, the menace of the Boer armaments had been 
destroyed, and the full letter of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
demands could have been exacted without the firing of 
another shot or the destruction of another farm. The 
successful conclusion means to Sir Edward Grey not 
victory but extermination ; we are to be conquerors as 
men were conquerors of old, who boasted that the grass 
never grew on a territory their horses had trodden. 

If the Liberal party has nothing to say in such a 
crisis except to repeat mocking euphemisms about the 
fruits of the war, it signs away its last right 
to speak with any authority to the nation. We 
believe that the disillusionments and revelations of the 
last few weeks have prepared the nation to have re- 
course in its perplexity to its traditional counsellors, 
the principles of justice and of freedom. 





MILITARY NEWS. 

HE chief interest in the military news of this week does 

not lie in the ridiculously curtailed telegrams which 

we get from South Africa, but in the evident change in the 
attitude in England. The reception of Sir Alfred Milner 
was only one proof of that change. The Governmental 
Press, with very few exceptions, is beginning to complain 
of the secrecy which the Government maintains with regard 
tc the telegrams from the seat of war. What is more 
remarkable, this Press is beginning to see, or, at any rate, 
beginning to mention, one or two factors in the military 
situation which it has hitherto persistently ignored. The 
Times correspondent at Pretoria has admitted the ex- 
haustion of South Africa as a recruiting ground, even at 
7s. 6d. a day, and even after sweeping in every gaol-bird 
and bar-loafer of the ports. The Standard has had the 
audacity to suggest that Lord Kitchener counts his captures 
twice over, and the Sz. /ames’s wants the Government to 
tell the whole truth in the somewhat naive opinion that if it 
did the public would be more pleased with the war than ever. 
Now the whole truth is so plain that every one who 
has had neither a financial nor a political interest in hiding 
it, has seen it quite clearly for the last six months. A little 
reading of military history, a few letters from friends at the 
front, and a short analysis of the casualty lists, make that 
truth as simple as a balance-sheet. We have in the course 
of nineteen months of warfare reduced the enemy’s fighting 
power by 18,000 men. Of these not quite 10,000 were of a 
proper age for fighting: neither boys nor old men, and the 
great bulk of our captures were made before last September. 
Since that month it is as certain as anything can be that we 
have not captured 3,000 bond fide armed men in action. 
We have further reduced the potential force of the enemy by 


causing to be imprisoned as much of the male population as 
we could lay our hands on, including all those who originally 
refused to fight. There are in the field against us 
something like 20,000 rifles. The ammunition actually upon 
the persons of the forces opposed to us is about 
two million cartridges, and it would be folly to sup- 
pose that with the large depots they possess in the 
Zoutpansberg, and the resources present with the 
commandoes which are evidenced by their continued 
activity, the total number of cartridges remaining to the 
enemy can be less than twenty million. We may therefore 
set it down at once that our captures of small ammunition 
are insignificant, and the abundance of that ammunition is 
proved by the comparative carelessness with which boxes 
are occasionally left behind in places which the enemy 
know we shall occupy in a few days. The measure of our 
success so far is that we occupy the railway lines, and that 
we have off those lines six garrisons, Utrecht, Vryheid, 
Boshof, Ventersdorp, Lydenburg and Thabanchu, more or 
less insecurely held, and none of them a day’s march from 
the railway. Lord Kitchener gathers all the men he can 
spare for great successive combined movements, the objects 
of which are to sweep the country through which they pro- 
ceed, and to envelop the Boer commandoes operating therein. 
These combined movements have consistently failed since 
they were first inaugurated last January. We have indeed 
brought in the white population and imprisoned the women 
and children under conditions of peculiar barbarity. It was 
imagined at the War Office that this form of pressure put 
upon the Boers might lead to a general surrender, and it 
is now plainly evident that it does not influence the 
fighting forces of the enemy in the least. Our 
losses from wounds, deaths, and disease, put numeri- 
cally, come to over 5,000 a month, but apart from the 
men who fall ill, are killed, or die, there is a much greater 
number who are gradually sinking into a state of inefficiency 
through the weariness of the campaign. There are, there- 
fore, two courses open to us at the present state of opera- 
tions if the war is to goon. ‘The first is to raise and train a 
large number of reinforcements. It will take many months, 
during which we shall presumably have to evacuate some 
portion of the lines we occupy, but at the end of it we 
should have an army which could again take the field. This 
policy, which would also cost many millions, would keep 
the war in its present state for quite another year, and could 
hardly be expected to do much more. The other course is 
tu hang on a little longer as we are doing now, and then to 
begin to concentrate southwards, giving up first (say in 
August) the Pietersburg line, then (say in October) the 
Delagoa line, and then, but not for a long time (say next 
January), retiring south of the Vaal. 





THE PROSPECTS OF DOMESTIC LEGISLATION. 


HE House of Commons will reassemble next week 
T with a record of legislative inaction it would be difii- 
cult to beat. ‘Two-thirds of the Session are over, and during 
that time the Government may be said to have done nothing 
they could leave undone. They read the Finance Bilt a 
second time just before rising, and they have secured the 
adoption of their resolutions on the Civil List and Army 
Reorganisation. But their principal measures remain sub- 
stantially intact. In 1896 the Agricultural Rating Bill was 
read a second time, on April 29, and the Education Bill on 
May 12. Their two most important Bills in the following 


Session, the Voluntary Schools Bill and the Workmen's 
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Compensation Bill, passed their second reading on Feb- 
ruary 16 and May 18 respectively. When the House meets 
on Thursday it still has to consider the Finance Bill in 
committee, and there only remain two months for the dis- 
cussion in all their stages of Mr. Brodrick’s Army Scheme, 
and of the Education and the Factory Bills, any one of which 
alene would be enough to occupy what is left of the time and 
energies of Parliament. 

At first sight it might appear that the only disadvan- 
tage likely to arise from such a situation would be that very 
little, or perhaps nothing at all, of the Government’s pro- 
gramme would be carried out, and that we should have to 
deplore nothing more serious than the waste of a Session. 
There are certain things every genuine reformer wishes to 
see done, and if a Conservative Government took them in 
hand a bona-fide attempt at improvement would not, we hope, 
be received in a merely partisan temper. But whilst we recog- 
nise to the full that a great deal might be done by a Con- 
servative Government that was in earnest on such lines, 
it is idle to pretend that there might not be worse things 
with a Conservative Government in office than a Session with- 
cut results. It is with those worse things we fear that we are 
threatened. ‘Ihe danger arises from the very vicious habit 
into which the Government have fallen of extricating them- 
selves from difficulties due to their own mismanagement of 
public business by making every question a question of 
confidence. Mr. Balfour never seems to have shaken off the 
effects of his sensational collapse in 1896. In that year he 
accepted an amendment that threw a whole Bill into con- 
fusion. He took care to avoid any risk of the sort the next 
year, for he refused to amend a word or a syllable in the 
Voluntary Schools Bill. It is always a temptation to a 
Minister with a large majority to call party discipline 
to his rescue as the most convenient escape from avoid- 
able embarrassments, but we should think no Ministers 
ever appealed so frequently to the dangers of turning 
out a strong Government in their replies to any 
and every criticism as Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. 
The difficulties of crowding three big measures into two 
months may be so formidable as to determine the Govern- 
ment to abandon the attempt to carry out their entire pro- 
gramme. ‘This would be the best thing they could do. 
‘The worst thing they could do would be to carry ill-con- 
sidered schemes, with inadequate discussion, by the device 
of warning their supporters that they must accept every 
measure and every detail of every measure without criticism 
as the only alternative to a change of Government. ‘The 
usefulness of Parliament depends very largely on the readi- 
ness of Ministries to recognise that every Parliamentary 
scheme belongs in part to the sphere of the contingent. Of 
course, if Ministers introduced a shell of a Budget, and 
asked the House of Commons to fill in the substance, the 
thing would be laughable. There are certain measures, and 
the Budget is one of them, for which the Ministry makes 
itself responsible in its details, and by which it must stand 
or fall. To complain that a Ministry ought not to regard 
a direct amendment on the Budget as a vote of no con- 
fidence is to complain that a Ministry ought not to have any 
individual policy at all. But there are other matters in 
which a Government not only may but ought to collect 
and to consult opinion in the House of Commons. A 
directly controversial measure aiming at an end pursued by 
one party alone, such as the endowment of a class or the 
cisestablishment of a Church, must be fought and discussed 
in a frankly combative spirit. If such a measure is with- 
drawn or altered in a vital particular the Opposition may 
claim a victory. Other measures which aim at. an end-com- 


mon to both parties come into a different category, and where 
tere is no direct antagonism of object the nation is 
entitled to expect that the collective wisdom of Parliament 
should be called in to supplement the initiative of a Minister 
and to mature or even recast the schemes of a handful of 
officials. It is to this category that everyone would natu- 
rally assign the Army Scheme and also the Education Bill. 
The advantage of passing the Education Bill this 
Session—rather than next—apart from the particular 
problem of the higher-grade schools, which can be got 
over in another way—is infinitesimal compared with 
the advantage of passing a carefully-considered rather 
than a hastily constructed measure through Parlia- 
inent. What is of urgency is the rescue of the 


-higher-grade schools. The full extent of the catas- 


trophe with which the Cockerton decision threatens the 
country can only be appreciated fully by examining the 
replies of the various School Boards to the questions ad- 
dressed to them by the Daily News. From these answers 
we learn that in Leeds, to take the most striking of the 
cases recorded in Wednesday’s issue of that paper, there 
are 13,000 children affected by this decision. ‘The Govern- 
ment could very easily place these schools out of danger by 
passing a simple enabling Bill. The general question of re- 
organisation of education is, of course, urgent, in the sense 
that it is never anything else. But it is essentially a matter 
for careful and full discussion. ‘The provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill have encountered a good deal of criticism, not only 
from the sworn friends of the ad hoc principle in educa- 
tion, but also from critics who object to the indefinite 
character of the new committees, the classification and 
distribution of responsibilities, and the disadvantages of 
setting up an authority that is not a rating authority. If the 
Government make up their minds to proceed with their 
complete programme, and to make every line of the Educa- 
tion Bill a matter of party confidence, they may succeed 
in saddling the country with a scheme that has been hastily 
passed through Parliament and very imperfectly understood 
in the country, and the effects of which nobody exactly ap- 
preciates. It may turn out, and if the Bill retains its present 
form we think strongly it will turn out, that the action of the 
Government has merely introduced a further confusion 
in place of the order and arrangement that everybody is 
asking for. Mr. Chamberlain complained the other 
day that the Opposition were so unpatriotic as to 
criticise the Government’s Education Bill, though they 
agreed that educational reform was urgently necessary. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more unpatriotic than 
a readiness to sacrifice to one’s own amour propre the 
chances of enormously improving a Bill of such first-rate 
importance. All that can be said about the Education Bill 
applies with greater force to the Army Scheme. That 
scheme has scarcely a friend outside the Cabinet. ‘The Op- 
position Press has been reinforced in its criticisms of Mr. 
Brodrick’s proposals by some of the leading newspapers on 
the side of the Government. ‘The experts and professional 
opinion agree with the economists and the advocates of a 
sane and restrained foreign policy in disliking a measure 
that is not only costly and a dangerous stimulant to certain 
mistaken ideas of our power, but further adds nothing to 
the strength of the Army. ‘There is no subject on which a 
Government might be more ready to listen to suggestions, to 
modify its plans, to welcome the counsel and co-operation 
of Parliament, than a subject like that of Army Reform, 
which belongs to no party. This is precisely one of the 
cases in which hospitality to ideas is the first quality of 
statesmanship. ‘The Government has, unfortunately, shown a 
disposition hitherto to make acceptance of their particular 
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scheme the test of party loyalty. If they proceed to the average rate of income-tax for the years 
bitter end they may contrive by the unremitting enforce- 1900—1910 will be less than fourpence in ad- 


ment of party discipline to carry a sham scheme for which 
scarcely anybody whose opinion counts for anything has 
a word to say. A more flagrant abuse of the party system 
could scarcely be imagined. The alternative course of drop- 
ping or postponing the Army Scheme, and dropping or 
postponing the Education Bill in favour of a short enabling 
measure, has the great advantage that it would leave the 
Government an opportunity of proceeding with the Factory 
Bill, a measure which is not likely to meet with very serious 
or protracted opposition, and might easily be made into 
a very useful measure. The net result of such an arrange- 
ment would be to secure the maximum of effective good 
from the two months that are left to Parliament and to 
avert grave and incalculable mischief. 





THE DANGER TO PROPERTY. 


T is harder to make a nation wise than to make it 
honest, or, at least, it is easier to befool a nation 
than to demoralise it ; for, as Dryden once remarked, 
there are but few notoriously wicked men in com- 
parison with a shoal of fools and fops. And we know 
now that with the help of distance and the telegraph 
a few financial rogues and hireling pens can make 
a free and honest people the passive instrument 
of crime, and even the paymaster of tyranny. The 
transient and disastrous profits which attend vast 
expenditure of capital and vast accumulation of 
debt seems to have raised such a clatter of 
prosperity that the lessons of ‘‘ the true schoolmaster ” 
have not yet been learned. The tax-gatherer has begun 
to teach ; but his classes have hardly begun to listen. 
Knaves at one end of the long wire which joins us tc 
South Africa are still imposing upon fools at the other. 
But which class of fools will first begin to suspect the 
knavery, to perceive that—whether the end of the war 
was predestined or not—its beginning was preccn- 
certed, to realise that the cry for equal rights has 
already developed into a claim for the mastery of one 
race over the other, and last, but not least (for gold 
which is the main nerve of all wars has been the 
mainspring also of this one), that Great Britain 
is going fast and furiously on the road which leads 
to commercial failure and financial ruin? We venture 
to think that the revolt and reaction against this policy 
of aggressive and militant Imperialism will begin not 
in the slum but in the City—not among the men 
who count in pence but among the men who count 
in thousands of pounds. The House of Com- 


mons, for instance, could understand what was 
meant when Mr. Morley explained that 470 
millions of national wealth have already been 


sunk owing to this war, if we capitalise the ‘‘ per- 
manent and necessary increase ” of normal expenditure 
on the army to the sums already appropriated for 
military operations in South Africa. But to a mass 
meeting of working men such a statement would con- 
vey nothing. So taxation helps the rich man better 
than the poor to understand the growth of expenditure. 
The income-tax is hore likely to rise next year to one 
and fourpence than to fall to a shilling ; and the most 
Sanguine economist can hardly hope that the 


vance of the average rate for the years 18g0—1900. 
Moreover, while wealthy men find 5 per cent. or more 
taken out of their incomes, their capital is certain 
to be still further depleted by additions to the death 
duties. 

Then there is indirect taxation. It is idle for 
militant Imperialists like Mr. Haldane and Mr. Robson 
to declare their stout adherence to the doctrines of free 
trade. Cobden and Bright and Peel and Gladstone 
knew as well as Mr. Morley and Sir William Har- 
court that militarism and Imperialism, wars, an- 
nexations, armaments, are as incompatible with free 
trade as they are with common sense. The 
French need not trouble to build commerce de- 
stroyers. British commerce and British commercial 
supremacy are in far greater danger from the policy 
of Downing-street than from the plans of the Quai 
D’Orsay. Mr. Chamberlain thinks that the loss of a 
million and a half a week will scarcely be felt. So Mr. 
Disraeli once said that the National Debt is a mere flea- 
bite. But ask managers of banks and insurance com- 
panies whether these enormous and uncompensated 
losses (reflected as they have been in a 20 per cent. 
fall of Consols) are negligeable ; ask the skilled officials 
of the Treasury. They will all tell you that the losses 
have been very heavy, that the burden is growing, 
that the danger is real and increasing, that every 
week’s expenditure brings nearer a decline in trade, 
and aggravates the sufferings and losses which 
that decline must bring upon the whole community. 
Last year at this time extraordinary efforts were being 
put forth by Lord Roberts to end the war. No expense 
was being spared. The lives of men and horses were 
accounted cheap ; pounds were valued as shillings and 
blood as water. Now, however, the war is declared to 
be over. The Colonial Secretary says that he cannot 
consent to allow the word war to be used with regard 
to the present state of affairs in South Africa. We 
should, therefore, confidently expect to find the expen- 
diture diminished by at least half. What are the facts ? 
The newspapers of last Wednesday contained the 
following official announcement : 


The Exchequer returns from April 1, 1901, to May 25, tgot, 
compared with the previous year, show the following results : 


1901, 1900, 
& 
Receipts “a ove 19,051,925 16,157,014 
Expenditure ... 31,723,231 0. 24,163,000 
Balances 5,803,493 5:350,06t 


Evidently the war is costing more than ever. The 
strip of country which we occupy on either side of the 
railway line must be depleted of stock and denuded of 
vegetation. In many parts of the Northern Transvaal 
the Boers have never seena British soldier and possibly 
never will. They continue to live a pastoral life, and 
cannot be dragooned or starved into submission. It 
is just possible that Lord Kitchener may be allowed to 
offer terms which the Boers in the field will accept 
while the friend of the Helots is away; otherwise 
Lord Milner will remain for months, and possibly for 
years, what he now is—a Govermor without a province 
—and the British Empire, or, rather, these islands, 
will continue to pay about two millions a week for the 
satisfaction of keeping a precarious hold on a long line 
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of railway in a country to which we have no moral or 
legal claim whatever. If we were Socialists of the 
revolutionary school and were willing to sacrifice every- 
thing for the sake of such an upheaval in England as 
would shatter society, equalise wealth, and confiscate 
the property of the rich in the hope of distributing 
it among the poor—then we should, indeed, pray for 
the continuance of this war, for it is perfectly certain 
that as trade falls and taxes rise hungry eyes will be 
cast upon men of substance. There is no one who 
would be more ready to recover lost ground by taking 
the lead in such a popular movement than Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is still the author of the doctrine ot 
ransom, and if he had to choose between votes and 
society we fancy he would choose the former. We 
believe that there are large numbers of rich men 
like Sir James Kitson on both sides of the House, 
and belonging to both parties in the State, who are 
beginning to perceive the political meaning of these 
financial dangers, and to have a dim consciousness 
that what we are saying istrue. Perhaps when the time 
arrives for an autumn campaign some of these men 
will come forth and -fight for peace, for property, and 
for trade. The Constitution itself is in danger. This 
ancient realm is being turned, as Mr. Morley said, into 
a boastful Empire, which will be carried on for a time 
by means of conscription and a Zollverein. There is 
yet time to stop the process of perversion and to return 
to economy and common sense. If the efforts of high- 
minded patriots and statesmen could be strengthened 
and reinforced by such an association of wealthy 
manufactures and merchants as that which supported 
Bright and Cobden the war could be brought to an end 
and Imperialism doomed before the end of this year. 
Otherwise we shall have to wait for some painful and 
perilous uprising of the people which will sweep away 
much that is good as well as much that is bad. A 
Nemesis for this war must come upon us, and the 
longer the war lasts and the greater the waste of life 
and wealth the more terrible must that Nemesis be. 
It is not safe for a democracy to play at tyranny. 





PROBLEMS OF WEST AFRICAN ADMINI- 
STRATION. 


Part II. 


SAID at the commencement of the first part of this 

article that cant had a large share in the Ashanti 
debate, and that is true, for the more Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech is studied the more it appears as a 
travesty of the facts. The causa causans of the 
war, as every well-informed person knows, and as 
is admitted in the official correspondence, was the 
removal of Prempreh, not because he “ refused Governor 
Maxwell’s demands,” as Mr. Chamberlain put it, for those 
demands were, “ without previous preparation,” as Sir F-. M. 
Hodgson is obliged to admit,* impossible of being com- 
plied with, but because the Colonial Office had deliberately 
decided upon that stroke of policy (or, rather, impolicy) 
before the expedition went up. Prempreh, as a matter of 
fact, did not refuse anything. He embraced the Governor’s 
feet and offered 600 ounces of gold as a guarantee of good 
faith, That was in 1896, and Mr. Chamberlain is still 
found claiming that same war indemnity four years after- 


* Vide Par. 3, Hodgson’s Report. 


wards, four years since the country of the Ashantis had been 
annexed by Great Britain, thus cancelling any previous debts 
which had existed on either side. To defend this war on 
the ground chosen by Mr. Chamberlain—viz., our inter- 
ference with “human sacrifices,” “fetishism of all kinds,” 
and “ slavery ”—is therefore the worst possible form of cant. 
But in debate it is a very convenient issue to raise. Human 
sacrifices and slave-dealing, one or other or both, are always 
trotted out to excuse administrative blunders in West 
Africa, when those blunders end in war. The chesis 
appeals to the man in the street, who believes he 
is doing a righteous act in extirpating beings guilty 
of such abominations. We have never gone to war 
in West Africa for the suppression of “ human sacrifices,” 
and we never shall. When slave-raiders enter the territory 
of our protected subjects, we have the right and the duty 
to make war against the slave-raiders. But if the truth were 
ascertained about some of these campaigns, it would be 
found that what we please to term slave-raiding is in reality 
an internecine dispute between our protected subjects and 
their neighbours (in which prisoners of war are taken on both 
sides), and which could nine times out of ten be adjusted by 
the exercise of tact and conciliation through our instru- 
mentality. For the rest, we might do well to recollect chat 
for this inland slave-raiding we, in common with other Euro- 
peans, are primarily responsible, owing to the encourage- 
ment given in the past—in the days of the old slave trade— 
to the natives of West Africa in the carrying out of these 
predatory expeditions. 

When Sir F. M. Hodgson declares that “ the Ashantis 

could no longer glory in human sacrifice” and, therefore, 
besieged him in Kumasi, he states what is an absolute 
absurdity. The British hold upon Ashanti was limited to 
an isolated fort (in which a small garrison was kept) and a 
few acres around it, which the guns protected, and yet we 
are seriously told, and the British public is invited to believe, 
that the Ashantis could not throughout that vast forest land 
conduct—I mean “ glory in”—human sacrifices! Was ever 
such negation of common sense ? The fact is that these 
human sacrifices, which are horrible enough according to 
our ideas, are the outcome of the fear which uncivilised man 
possesses for his god or gods. The same idea is to be ob- 
served in Old Testament history. For example, Abraham 
wished to offer a human sacrifice, in the person of his son, 
to propitiate Jehovah. The gods of the Ashantis are malig- 
nant beings. To appease them the Ashanti immolates 
human victims. His gloomy environment—the tenebrous 
shades of the primeval forest—has tended to impart an 
equally savage and gloomy character to his religious super- 
stitions. He goes about in constant fear of the wrath of his 
gods, which can only be appeased by the shedding of human 
blood. In course of time the blcod of animals will be 
substituted for that_of men, as is the case in the greater 
part of the Gold Coast Colony proper to-day. It is the 
first step in the process of evolution towards a higher ethical 
standard, but it cannot be accomplished in a year, and the 
Maxim gun is not the medium whereby the desired end can 
be attained. 

The best proof in this immediate connection that 
“human sacrifice” has no effect in moulding our West 
African policy is to be found in the candid admission of 
Captain Biss that the “ loyal ” Bekwais, who were employed 
by us as allies in the recent campxign, are addicted to the 
practice—the circumstance being well known and blinked 
at. It is of bad augury for the future of British West Africa 
that our statesmen have no better defence to offer for these 
blunder-war;—which will end, if a different policy is not 
adopted, in converting every one of our West African depen- 
dencies into a pauper upon the mother country—than 
hypocritical utterances at which they must be the first to 
smile—in private. 

There is another side to the question of West African 
administration which does not receive the attention it de- 
serves, either from Liberal statesmen or Liberal writers—it 
seems hopeless to expect any intelligent criticism in this 
connection from the Conservative side, whether in the House 
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ot Commons or, in the Press—and that is, the alarming ex- 
tent to which the basis of British policy in West Africa is 
becoming a military one. It is hateful to introduce even 
the suspicion of party into subjects such as these, but as the 
Unionist Press—with one exception, the Pall Mall Gazette 
—refuses even to give a hearing to the critics of our present 
administrative system in West Africa, it is entirely respon- 
sible for the party savour which nolens volens is apparent 
every time West Africa is mentioned in the House of 
Commons. Besides, the, Conservative Press does not merely 
content itself with this negative attitude: it goes further, and 
denounces the motives of those who honestly believe in the 
want of tact, forethought, and common sense displayed by 
the Colonial Office in matters of West African administra- 
tion, as being utterly mean and unworthy. The political 
conception, the fons et origo of our business in West Africa, 
has completely changed since Mr. Chamberlain went to the 
Colonial Office, especially during the last three years. From 
a commercial ideal it has become a military ideal, for we 
may safely leave out of account the plea of philanthropic 
motive, which is a mere sham and, like all shams, dishonest. 
We are exercising our influence in West Africa now, not by 
moral force, not through commercial channels, not by 
mutual reciprocity in matters of trade, not by an advisory 
hold over the people through their natural chiefs—Lagos, 
to a certain extent, excepted—but by black soldiers armed 
with, and instructed in the usage of, modern weapons of 
precision. We have enlisted some 7,000 of these soldiers 
at present, and, if well authenticated reports can be relied 
upon, we mean to increase the number indefinitely. This is 
exposing West Africa to two dangers, viz., a mutiny and a 
return to the sentiments prevailing in 1865, when the 
British public looked upon West Africa as a white elephant 
and was eager to get rid of it. The proximity of the first 
danger has received pertinent illustration in the revolt of 
the West African Regiment at Kumasi. If the men of that 
regiment—whose pay was scandalously in arrears, who had 
only received one outfit in the course of a six months’ 
arduous campaign, whose agreement to serve away from 
their native place was for three months only, who had been 
repeatedly promised relief, and who had served nine months 
on end before they mutinied—had chosen, they could have 
massacred all the white inhabitants of Cape Coast under 
the very walls of the Castle, whose inmates, including the 
new Governor, were grinding their teeth in helplessness and 
impotence. If such a horrible thing had taken place, we 
might have lost the Gold Coast, or, at any rate, thoroughly 
compromised its future. The Colonial Office, as usual, 
deluded the public as to what had really happened, 
as to the real nature of the revolt, and it took 
good care not to let the House of Commons know 
that Cape Coast had been “held up” for three 
days by the mutineers. The moral consequences of this 
successful mutiny—for the men appear to have got what they 
demanded, which, as a matter of fact, was less than they were 
entitled to—will be far-reaching, and no attempt on the 
part of the Colonial Office to make light of a danger which 
had been deliberately incurred ought to blind an intelligent 
public to the gravity and reality of that danger. The oppor- 
tunities for mutiny on a large scale by our West African 
troops are unlimited, especially in Northern Nigeria, where 
the bulk of them are stationed. “ Well,” argue the Colonial 
Office optimists, “even if it were so? We had an 
Indian Mutiny, and we stamped it out.” Yes, but at 
what cosf? And, let this be borne well in mind, we 
stamped out the Indian Mutiny because we had the 
white troops to do it with. But in West Africa we have 
no white troops to cope with a native mutiny, and we cannot 
have, because the climate kills them. Even in small expe- 
ditions against indifferently armed natives, at no great dis- 
tance from the coast, the mortality among the white soldiers 
and sailors we have sometimes employed has been excessive. 
Imagine what it would be if we were compelled to send a 
strong body of white troops to quell an extensive mutiny in 
Northern Nigeria, where four-fifths of the population. is 
Mohammedan, i.¢., of the same religion as the majority of 


our West African troops, and where, at least, two-fifths 
of the population belongs to the same race, from which 
we chiefly draw our recruits! “Ammunition,” again 
argue the optimists. “Where would the rebels get 
their ammunition?” The Mendis of the West African 
Regiment had no trouble in obtaining ammunition. 
They simply broke open and looted the magazine at 
Kumasi, helping themselves to one hundred cartridges 
apiece. There are magazines up the Niger which could be 
treated in the same way, and the West African native, who 
knows how to manufacture gunpowder, would not find it 
very difficult to refill his spent cartridge-cases. How did 
the Batet-las in the Congo Free State maintain themselves in 
ammunition for six years ? 

Depend upon it, the energetic policy in West Africa, 
as conceived by Mr. Chamberlain, is one fraught with the 
utmost peril to the very existence of our West African Em- 
pire. Commercially, it is rapidly proving itself to be a 
failure—witness the condition of Sierra Leone, compared 
with what it was five years ago. While from the financial 
point of view, it is so costly that the prosperity of the 
colonies is being steadily undermined, and they will become 
before long, if the present state of things continues, a drag 
upon the mother country and a fresh source of expense to 
the British tax-payer. 

E. D. M. 





A REFLECTION ON THE WELSH COLLIERY 


DISASTER. 


CERTAIN degree of uncertainty hung, and still 
hangs, over the precise material character of the 
terrible and destructive event in the Welsh colliery by 
which so many families are to-day left desolate. It is 
apparently approximately certain that the accident was 
the result of an explosion of coal dust ; but the details 
are hidden from us by the very depth and destructiveness 
of the event. Down in her nameless and countless 
crypts the earth did some dreadful thing to them ; 
and they died far from any help or even farewell. It 
may be, and it should be, that there are many practical 
and scientific lessons which should be learnt from this 
tragedy. But there is one social and spiritual lesson 
which we ought pre-eminently to learn, and which we 
ought to have learnt long ago. It is the lesson of the 
silent and continuous courage of humanity, of which we 
never hear except from thenoise and illumination of these 
sudden failures. Inthe middle classes we tend continu- 
ally to forget how small a thing we and our order are in 
the vast ramified system of life. Our comfortable class 
is nothing but one padded packing-case carried hither 
and thither upon a vast national network of transport 
and toil. The coal which burns in our grate was gained 
by men who went into these abysses and who some- 
times, as in this case, never return. The world has 
not been wholly wrong in paying honour and decora- 
tion to the soldier, the most obvious of the ‘‘ dangerous 
trades.” It may seem strange that a feather or a hand- 
full of ribbons should recompense a man for the risk of 
blotting out in one flash the world and all the stars. 
But the miner, when he waits for that flash, has not 
even a feather or a ribbon to comfort him. Again, there 
can be no comparison between the horror of the two 
battles. A battle with shot and shell may be horrible 
to sight, and touch, and smell, but to the mind it is 
explicable, it is the product of folly clashing with folly, 
and when it comes to folly weare allat home. But to 
die like a rat in a hole in one of the impenetrable 
dungeons of Nature: to fall secretly in a war 
which we know neither the justice nor the. end: 
to be beaten blindly to the. earth by forces which we 
cannot forgive, and which we cannot even blame—to 
face this is courage. Compared with that there is about 
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being blown into a thousand pieces by men something 
of the homelike feeling of a family quarrel. 

The more a wide-hearted and thoughtful man 
thinks of modern life, the clearer it becomes that 
whatever is wanting in the present civilisation it is not 
the material of romance. We are not, as depicted by 
the duller type of poet, men searching in vain for the 
marvellous with the lantern of Diogenes ; we present 
rather the mysterious spectacle of men seeing griffins 
and mermen go past them and preserving a genial 
composure. Of all the marvellous fairy tales of civili- 
sation to which we are blind, we in our blindness are 
the most marvellous. Stories are round us in a positive 
tangle ; it is not poems that are lacking but poets. 

Therecouldhardly be a stronger instance of this than 
the utter neglect we exhibit of the heroic and saintly 
element in these dangerous trades. Not only are miners 
engaged like soldiers in a war, but they are engaged par 
excellence, in the war. They are the direct and true des- 
cenhdants of the heroes of the morning of the world. 
Sigurd and Hercules fought with brainless monsters, 
who were half deliberately conceived as the embodi- 
ments of these loose and irreconcileable forces, the huge 
outlaws of our little human colony. If it be urged 
against the conception of an epic of the mines that the 
energies against which the miner stakes his life are 
sombre and anonymous, the same must be said of the 
energies whose overthrow was the glory of St. George 
and King Arthur. Dragons are not witty diplomatists. 
Minotaurs do not enliven a battle with light and pun- 
gent allusions. The hydra does not issue an ultimatum. 
Struggles of this kind can in no case give the peculiar 
excitement that arises from record, altercation, and 
clear cause of quarrel ; no bitter remarks coming from 
dragons are recorded, and the coal cliffs, even when 
brutally mangled with a mattock, preserve the same 
disquieting silence. 

But the particular kind of struggle which makes 
eternally fresh and lyric the huge myths of human and 
bestial war of which I have spoken, this belongs truly 
and essentially to the miner, the fisherman, and many 
other common labourers. They are the eldest sons of 
the Commonwealth, and if there were really any belief 
in priority, should be its princes. 

We live in a country which cannot be stingy, in 
which vast good is done with careless promptitude, 
and of which the very crimes are munificent. We need 
not go very far afield to see a case in which we might 
have avoided the continuance of the blackest and most 
disastrous things if we were a wiser nation or else a 
meaner one. From this we know that anything that is 
needed in the practical world for the assuaging of 
this awful calamity or the prevention of its recur- 
rence will probably be done. May I be permitted 
to make this one plea for another kind of comfort 
and reparation, a kind that will appear to many of 
my countrymen the queerest irrelevance and moon- 
shine. Can we not make some effort to be sure 
that we think of men like these and speak of them and 
to them as if they were indeed the soldiers of the 
oldest guard, the men who stand’ between death and 
us? It is not always the head or the stomach that is 
alone sensitive. Even in the weary and the ignorant 
there are strange spots of sensibility, to touch which 
may lead to love, estrangement, or even to explosive 
crime. Our mere materialistic magnanimity is not 
always a success, and when we go forth to obliterate 
another people, which has its own aims and institu- 
tions, it is not so much with claims as with gifts that 
we insult them. I plead for some trial of the work of 
reverence on these men ; that we show our knowledge 
of their knowledge of death. After all the jeremiads 
that have been uttered over the discontent of men, man 
is after all so very easily pleased, as a child is pleased 
with a stick ora straw. Tie a tape round his arm or a 
trinket on his coat, and in his sublime dandyism he 
will make that comfort him for a leg or an eye. So, 


I fancy, it would be with the other dangerous trades, 
if only this spirit could be assured in us: if only 
the wretched worker sweating among the hellish gases 
of some vast factory, could really believe that Society 
from top to bottom took off its hat to him like one 
man. Of course it would be easy to make fun of this 
idea, and, indeed, there is much that is humorous in 
the notion of transferring military honours to these 
grimy callings. It is amusing to think of a visitor 
entering the room with a slight swagger, conscious 
that he was a gallant gentleman and in the coal busi- 
ness. There is something funny in a far-off way about 
the thought of a fisherman in epaulettes. There is 
something attractive in the idea of a Welsh collier 
attending all state functions in his gorgeous 
and symbolic uniform of purple and gold. But this 
is not the only aspect of the matter, and I could never 
understand why it should be considered as anything 
against the truth of an idea that it was funny: to me 
it appears that its funniness should be rather in its 
favour. If it appears strange to us to think of 
blowing the trumpets before a collier, it proves little 
except how much we have neglected him. While I write 
this men are going down into these eternal death-traps, 
shrinking no more because of those eighty dead than 
if they were so many lecusts. Whether we honour 
them or dishonour, whether we lift them to some 
dignity in the State or leave them dingy and unro- 
mantic, this great work goes on, to the refutation of a 
score of acrid sages; and men are living and laughing 
at their work lower than the graves of all the dead, 
deeper than last lost hell of mythology. 
G. K. C. 





ART AND LETTERS IN BELGIUM. 


ITHIN the last twenty years our literature has won 
a remarkable position and developed remarkable 
characteristics. It is producing an almost continuous series 
of fine books; and I will go so far as to say that if, of all 
the arts cultivated in Belgium, literature was long the most 
colourless and shapeless, it is now brilliantly atoning for its 
old insipidity and can boast of productions infinitely fresher 
and more interesting than those of our painters, sculptors, 
and composers. One of our poets, M. Emile Verhaeren, has 
indeed acquired a world-wide reputation, and the best 
French poets have placed him in the front rank: his name 
is quoted among the bringers of new gifts, the real creators, 
side by side with a Verlaine, a Mallarmé, a Henri de Regnier, 
a Vielé-Griffin. 
He has just brought out at the Théatre du Parc, in 
Brussels, a tragedy in three acts, Philip the Second, which 
may be compared for the quality of the verse, for wealth of 
metaphor, ardour, and lyrical flights, with the noblest 
diamatic works of Victor Hugo. And yet, as a drama, this 
Philip the Second is deficient in progressive action 
and character-study. Something better was expected of 
Verhaeren, especially as this formidable subject appeared to 
be made for a powerful poet like the singer of Les F'lam- 
beaux noirs and Les Débdcles. One looked for something 
different from, if not better than, Schiller’s noble drama 
Don Carlos. Now it happens that while Philip the Second 
bears a strong likeness to tha German work in its central con- 
ception, it is far inferior in point of composition, and of the 
portrayal and contrast of characters. And accordingly, with 


artists and admirers of M. Verhaeren’s great talent and 
robust personality Philip the Second has had nothing more 
than a succes d’estime. ric 
Le Cloitre, the poet’s first play, had a most brilliant “run 
I do not think the stage suits M. Verhaeren’s temperament. 
No doubt an artist with his talent and vigour cannot fail to 
be interesting, whatever form he attempts ; but, like Victor 


It was only played twice, whereas 
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Hugo, whom I have just mentioned, Verhaeren is before all 
else a lyrist and a personal singer. He may write fine epic 
poetry, too; but analysis, psychology, the creation of types, 
or at least the drawing of portraits, the invention, deduction, 
and emotional development of situations do not seem to me 
to be his forte. I doubt whether he will ever make a real 
dramatist. But he has enough without that to console him 
for comparative failure in a form which some perfect poets 
have held, not without justification, to be inferior. 

Thus, a few days before the first night of Philip the 
Second, Verhaeren gave to the world a volume called Zes 
Petites Légendes,* which surely constitutes one oi the most 
delightful cycles of poetry conceivable. Here he is once 
more in his element—mystery, the fantastic, the pic- 
turesque in nature, and particularly in nature as seen in his 
own home on the marshy and haunted banks of the Scheldt. 
These Zittle Legends are the legends of a district almost as 
superstitious and given to the marvellous as the Brittany of 
Druids and of pardons. With admirable gifts of descrip- 
tion and observation Verhaeren combines the enthusiasm, 
the idealising and magnifying faculty of a visionary: not 
only does he enlarge, he communicates depth, passion and 
grandeur to the data of reality. He has a magical art of 
evoking northern scenes and northern illusions. A poet of 
the north, though one of the greatest of all French poets, 
he has much in common with the old bards of the Scan- 
dinavian Eddas, and with your gloomy English poets, your 
Byrons and Miltons. He is the painter of waves and clouds 
and mists, of flames and of crowds, and if the insulated 
human unit sometimes claims him, it is to present him as a 
symbol, an epitome of a whole group, or as -..e incarnation 
of a myth or a legend. In his last collection of poems, 
Verhaeren succeeds wonderfully in attuning the realistic 
note of the lesser Flemish masters with the fantastical note 
of the twilight tales of his home; he mingles che details of 
daily life, the familiar ways of the peasantry who dwell 
beside the Scheldt with their fancies that are wild to the 
point of uncanniness. He creates, in some sort, a homely 
horror. These Little Legends (there is a purpose in calling 
them “ little”) are for the nonce rather in the nature of 
uncomfortable superstitions than of the great nightmares of 
fanaticism. The narrative, executed by means of little 
thick, slab touches, with a multitude of suggestive strokes, 
takes hold on you through its atmosphere, and embalms the 
truth and the ingenuousness of country people. An efflu- 
ence of the unseen world imbues the speech and the figures 
of the rustics whom Verhaeren introduces. Something of 
wantonness mingles with their shadows, and, as at the village 
wakes, the lads and lasses are as full of mischief as of fright. 
You are reminded of those danses macabres, at which Death 
came suddenly upon a scene of lusty merriment all too 
unready to welcome him, or of the ingenuous sculpture of 
Gothic cathedrals, where little frolicsome statues laugh the 
devilish wiverns and cat’s-heads to scorn. 

It is, likewise, a happy blend of realism and fantasy 
that M. Eugéne Demolder offers us in his novel Zes Patins 
de la Reine de Hollande, which the Mercure de France 
Company has published in Paris. Demolder dedicates his 
book to Verhaeren, and he claims to have taken his subject 
from the district dear to that poet. “This tragical love- 
story I heard told on an autumn evening near Tamise, 
beside the Scheldt, under a melancholy sky; the rooks 
cawing in the amber light foretold the winter time, but a 
heaven still kindly shed the sun’s rays over Flanders, even 
to the shores of the North Sea.” The plot is rather thin. A 
young orphan born in a castle on the banks of the 
Scheldt, the child of a fair-haired Fleming and a forbidding 
Spanish knight, has been jealously brought up by her nurse, 
who hopes to keep her ever safe from the snares and tempi- 
tions of the outside world. But fate has decreed otherwise. 
A prediction is fulfilled. One day young Walburge puts on 
her feet a fantastical pair of skates bequeathed by her mother, 
the skates of a Queen of Holland, and scudding over the 
frozen waters of the Scheldt and then across other northern 
regions, she reaches at last, after a number of extraordinary 
adventures, that scorching land of Spain, the home of her 


awful father, and that half- African Gibraltar, where 
her bridegrooin awaits her, the neble Afonso. The old 
nurse who bore her company, as long as her strength 
allowed her, in her dizzy and venturesome flight, has been 
forced to return forlorn to the castle on the banks of the 
northern river. All through her life Haban, the devoted 
attendant, had been tempted by a busy and cynical fiend, 
who played her tricks enough to drive the imagina- 
tion of a Breughel or a Jér6me Bosen to despair: she 
resisted him triumphantly until her dying day, when, over- 
come by a nostalgic affection for her mistress, she sold her 
soul to the devil that she might look once more on the 
ungrateful maiden who, in a far country, had put away 
the very memory of her noble-hearted friend — 
a sister of Flaubert’s Félicité in Un Cour Simple. 
This poetical legend is enriched by a series of 
episodes which are like so many little paintings 
by the best Flemish masters of the seventeenth century, and 
in which Demolder displays his gifts of magnificent colour- 
ing and sumptuous style. His language rivals in its variety 
and resourcefulness the most brilliant palettes of a Van der 
Meese, an Ostade, a Hals, a Teniers, or a Breughel. Some- 
times it rises to a wealth of words that is really baffling, and 
it dazzles the reader like a jewel inlaid with a surfeit of pre- 
cious stones. This last book, and also Za Route 
d’E-meraude, the fine story of artist-life, jollity, and adven- 
ture in Holland, which preceded it, have placed Eugéne 
Demolder at the head of all the prose-writers of this 
country. 

Another novelist of talent, still a very young man, 
is M. Sander Pierron, the author of Zes Delices de Brabant, 
published last winter in Brussels.* This book, with its 
really felicitous title, is indeed a long act (in the theological 
sense) of love and admiration for the landscape and the 
people of the fat province of Brabant, as well for the 
human beings and the atmosphere of Brussels, its capital. 
as for the scenery and the natives of the country-sides south 
and north of that graceful and kindly city. M. Pierron 
makes two friends with an artistic temperament and superior 
opportunities, equally devoted to their particular part of the 
country, set out to explore it thoroughly together. Each 
taking up his pen in turn they conjure up the manners, tra- 
ditions, scenery, industries, and postures characteristic of the 
province, by means of episodes that are varied, picturesque, 
expressive, and convincing. Now and again, not satisfied 
with celebrating Flemish Brabant in its present aspect, 
they imagine it as it was, and mingle a legend or a 
historical reminiscence with the scenes and pictures of the 
Brabant of our day. And in this Brabant, too, our friends 
prefer to seek out the simple of heart, the workers, the rough 
unvarnished beings, who are the raciest products of the soil 
and its best interpreters, as being the least adulterated, con- 
ventional, and artificial of any. Omer Réallier and Alan 
de Mascart, by way of recreation after their intellectual 
labours and their complicated studies, mix with the common 
people, and take part in the pleasures and troubles, the 
work and the affections, the holidays and the bereavements 
of the lowliest and the most ignorant among their country- 
men. The inditing of these different little dramas, illustrating 
and enlivening the two poets’ pilgrimage of love to the very 
fountain of their country’s “ delights,” has all the fervour, 
fondness, and suavity, and sometimes, too, the clumsiness, 
unreserve, and languor of self-expression in what is some- 
thing of a Belgian “land of Cocayne.” A golden pallor :.f 
tone prevails, as it were, in these pages ; the light is subdued, 
smiling, just a little melancholy and tender; except in a 
few tumultuous incidents, which show the author’s wonder- 
ful skill in setting in moticn and sweeping along before our 
eyes a mob of loafers or athletes, the pitch no less than the 
general rythm of the book is ecstatical and dreamy. The 
scenes are grateful and soothing, the characters have the 
savour of good bread and ale that tastes of the hops; they 
are honest, jolly, and communicative creatures, pleasant and 
boldly outlined, impulsive and open-hearted, antagonists 
without guile, whose fiercest rivalry ends in battles of 
generosity. 





* Brussels ; Deman. 


' *. Chez Paul Lacomblez, éditeur, 
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How this story, which is so full of tenderness and 
mirth, contrasts with Za Bruyere Ardente,* the latest novel 
of M. Georges Vivrés, another young and gifted writer! M. 
Vivrés carries us to the heart of the Campine of Limbourg : 
this is Flemish country again, but how different are the 
blood, soil, climate, and horizon! Instead of the rather 
placid and mild-mannered yokels, pleased with life, wide- 
mouthed, exuberant and good-humoured, instead of the 
East-enders (faubouriens), chaffy, but not supercilious, 
who strut and frisk before us in M. Pierron’s narratives, 
here we meet with boors who are surly, mystical, sour, full 
of wiles and threats, and who stop at nothing to satisfy 
their lust, their rage, or their fanaticism. M. Vivrés 
tells a tale of civil strife, village warfare, deep schemes laid 
by love or ambition ; describes the diversions of the rugged 
land, its uncouth and savage pastimes, and also the work of 
the fields and the threshing-floors which, in this melanchily 
and silent region, has grown strangely hieratic. M. Vivrés’s 
style, which is full-bodied, nervous, and at times almost 
feverishly high-coloured, chimes perfectly with the restless 
or secretive character of these people, their stormy con- 
straint and gusts of unbridled instincts, just as the style of 
M. Pierron—less tense, more flowing, and more abundant, 
with its less spasmodic periods, its engaging amplitude, its 
deft and elastic emphasis, consorts with the country humours 
of a district where the days pass smoothly and brightly, and 
where religion itself loses its terrorising and despotic 
features and appears only as a kindly, indulgent mother. 

When I have added to these books Monseigneur le 
Mont Blanc,t a powerful and highly-impassioned account of 
an excursion vulgarised by touring and bad poets, from the 
pen of the well-known barrister and jurisconsulte, Edmon? 
Picard, and the Ze Livre des Bénédictions exquisite poems by 
Thomas Braux, a younger brother of the gentle poet Max 
Elskamp, and a cousin of the less ingenuous but yet often 
effecetive Francis Jammes, I shall have mentioned all the 
best work that French literature in Belgium has produced 
during the last few months. 


GEorGES EEKHOUD. 





MALVOLIO MALSEANT; OR, THE DEGENE- 
RATE REGENERATED. 


NLY the greatest or the most contemptible of 

men are truly typical of the age in which they 
live. It is because my distinguished friend Malvolio 
Malséant is—or has been up to the present—typical of 
his age to a very unusual degree that I think it desir- 
able to give abrief sketch of his artistic development. 
It is also because his latest phase isso novel, so start- 
ling, so suggestive of unrecognised possibilities, that 
he has attained to the dignity of a social and moral 
problem of the first order, and an explanation of his 
vagaries is demanded no less in the interests of science 
than in those of public order and decency. Not indeed 
that I can even suggest an explanation myself. I 
must be content with giving the bare sequence of 
events, in the hope that keener eyes may be able to 
discover reason and necessity where I can only see an 
illogical chaos. 

His original surname was Malson ; but he changed 
it to Malsain, as being more spondaic and impressive. 
He is best known, perhaps, as the author of Zhe 
Deputy Mrs. Derelict: a comedy in which the vigorous 
and original cast of his imagination was displayed to 
the fullest advantage (inasmuch as every scene without 
exception passed in a darkened boudoir), though it 
brought ‘him into some disfavour with the class of 
people whom, for want of a better term, I must call 
Philistines. I say ‘‘for want of a better term,” 
because—and this is really the point of the whole story 
—the familiar distinctions which a few years ago used 
to make the world so simple and intelligible to the 





* Brussels: Alfred Vromant, t Brussels : Balat, 


Man in the Study, if not to his colleague in the street, 
seem unaccountably to be losing their meaning nowa- 
days. The old order is changing before our eyes. 
One would imagine that people had swallowed their 
labels, like the dog at the railway station. And it is 
because Malséant sums up in himself the prevailing 
confusion of types that he deserves attentive study. 

He is old enough to have started in life as an 
Esthete, and it was only to be expected that he should 
thereafter become a Decadent. As a Decadent he 
beggared all expectation. He deliquesced inimitably, 
beyond belief. There was not a disease known to 
Nordau but in him it flourished and multiplied. His 
feeling for the colours of vowels and the polyphonic 
properties of consonants was impeccable. He worked 
in the subtlest of semitones, and produced nothing but 
fragments ; and I can well remember how outraged he 
was when one day someone suggested that art for 
art’s sake only meant workmanship for workmanship’s 
sake, and how impressively he held forth on what he 
called “the symbolism of the unfinished.” In short, 
his characteristics jumped to the eye—the nose even. 
One could have sworn to his type among ten thousand. 

I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned before that at 
this period of his career he substituted the more exotic 
title of Malséant for that of Malsain. 

Somewhat later—and one could understand this—he 
began to be a mystic, and even a religious mystic. 
Of course, religious mysticism lends itself to the most 
delicate refinements of atmosphere: and nothing more 
exquisitely unpleasant can be imagined than the sub- 
luminous greens which he contrived to work into the 
flesh-tints of his Catholicism. Nature took her usual 
course ; and Malésant passed rapidly into a particularly 
alembicated sort of Satanism, which it is unnecessary 
to describe more particularly. Suffice it to say that he 
was Des Esseintes and Durtal in one, at any rate as 
far as taste and inclination went. That he should have 
lived up to the whole height of his convictions was 
perhaps too much to expect. No one can wholly over- 
come his environment, and I do not pretend that 
Malséant was perfect. One could not help feeling that 
though he took himself and the world in general very 
seriously, even to the point of maintaining that the 
‘Essay on Murder as one of the Fine Arts” was 
written in earnest, the gorgeous hues of his esthetic 
opinions did very little towards colouring the almost 
commonplace scheme of his daily life. But at least his 
versatility was beyond question—and nothing but a 
general uprising of his friends prevented him from 
changing his name again, this time.to Le Malséante. 

After this came the period of his return to Nature. 
His mysticism became alarmingly pure. He was very 
neo-Celtic and childlike, not to say sheepish ; talked in 
words of two syllables, except in the case of names of 
mountains and rivers, which generally extended to six 
or seven, and spent all his energies in affecting to be 
unaffected. But I pass by this also. It was all very 
much what was to be expected, if not actually common- 
place. Had Malséant died as he deserved after reaching 
this point, one could have looked back on his career as 
a monument of simplicity and grandeur. However, it 
was not to be. 

And now! come tothe crisis. Suddenly my poor 
friend began to display symptoms of a craving for 
energy and vitality. In a month the symptoms developed 
into a raging mania. He would hear of nothing but 
strength and the manly vices, that is to say, drunken- 
ness, non-payment of debts, and hooliganism. He took 
to smoking a briar pipe. The word dourgeozs (as a term 
of abuse) vanished from his vocabulary, and ‘‘ senti- 
mentalist” appeared in its place. He began to take the 
Decalogue for granted. Then he would point out that 
human nature has its limits, and further that ‘‘ it was no 
use shutting one’s eyes to that sort of thing” ; until, by 
dint of keeping his eyes very wide open, he came to see 
that ‘‘that sort of thing” was after all the most com- 
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mendable and valuable sort of thing in the world, 


being, in fact, the stuff of which empires are 
made, and poems that touch the great heart of 
the people, and manufactures and incomes, and 
everything that makes for size and vulgarity. And 
now he strikes Anglo-Saxon attitudes and talks of fine 
young fellows and the joy of living, and banjos and 
music-halls, and grim, silent men who set their teeth 
and pull things through. If morality is so much as 
mentioned, his sneer (the strong man’s sneer) is terrible 
to see. For liberty and compromise, and Trades 
Unionism and ideas in general, he has an inexpressible 
contempt. Nor is this all; he reads Byron for hours, 
and says ‘‘ Damn”’ as to the manner born, and talks of 
art as who should say “ neurotic rubbish.” As for his 
literary style, it passes all belief. He professes to have 
discovered the poetic possibilities of slang; and even 
when he is not actually profane he uses words so 
violent, so onomatopeeic, so ‘‘ physically poignant,” 
that the general effect is one of varied and continuous 
execration. In short, his sympathies have undergone 
a total conversion. Whereas formerly he cherished 
whatever was rare and abnormal, studying minute 
moral aberrations and the subtlest flavours of decay, he 
is now all for the commonplace, the undistinguished, 
coarse health, coarse virtues, and coarser delinquencies. 
How shall I describe it? It is as if he had suddenly 
grown afraid of solitude and were doing his best to lose 
himself in the thickest of the crowd. Nothing delights 
him more than to feel that the majority is on his side— 
unless it be to see the majority jumping with both feet 
on the prostrate abdomen of some luckless sentimen- 
talist. , 

‘ . But I can no longer keep up the pretence 
of taking an impersonal and scientific interest in the 
case. The matter lies too near my heart, and! must 
beg permission to make a clean breast of it. What 
troubles me is not that Malséant should have become 
even a more odious little wretch than ever before. I 
have always felt a morbid kind of affection for his most 
detestable qualities. No; what troubles me is, first, 
that I can no longer explain him to my own satisfac- 
tion. He has become unaccountable. I thought I 
knew the man from head to foot as well as if | had made 
him myself; 1 watched his eccentricities, so to say, 
with the eye of a father. The more peculiar his deve- 
lopment seemed, the more complacently I proved to 
myself that he was only moving in obedience to an un- 
alterable law. But now ? 

And this is not all: by his extravagant conduct he 
has unsettled the very principles on which, if the worst 
came to the worst, I always believed I could justify my 
own personal existence. For it used to be as clear as 
noonday that Malséant was a Decadent and I wasa 
Philistine, and ‘‘neither the angels in heaven above 
nor the demons down under the sea” could ever alter 
that; but as things are I am at my wits’ end: I think 
and think, and the mystery is as mysterious as ever. 
Sometimes I try to put the man out of my thoughts, 
but he stays. The preposterous Malson (he has 
even gone back to that!) will neither explain him- 
self nor be forgotter. As he would have said 
himself in days gone by, he ‘‘obsesses”’ me. I feel 
the grave perceptibly nearer. Pitying friends bring 
me all manner of theories to physic my sick brain. 
Some say that Malson’s type of mind is ‘‘ essentially 
feminine,” and that he worships strength and size 
because he is small and weak ; others, more subtly, 
that his brain has turned at last; the strain on his 
nerves has thrown the whole organism out ot gear, 
so that it reacts only to the most violent shocks ; others, 
more subtly still, that hyperasthesia is inevitably 
followed by anesthesia, for an overwrought perception 
of ever finer and finer shades of difference brings one 
at last to a stage in which all distinction is merged in 
a continuous stream, and nothing is apprehended but 
in the broad, crude mass, 











Whether this is so or not I cannot tell. No doubt 
it is kindly meant; but it leaves matters, if anything, 
worse than they were before. One has an uncomfort- 
able feeling that arguments of this sort prove rather too 
much ; they prove not only that Malséant’s evolution is 
perfectly natural, but even that we are all more or less 
Malséants, all morally bound sooner or later to lose our 
wits, if indeed we have not lost them already. Whereas 
what I, at least, want—what in point of fact I must 
have (for this state of affairs cannot last much longer) 
—is a positive assurance that Malséant and I and our 
respective fellows belong to two wholly incompatible 
classes. The world ought to be divided into people like 
myself andlunatics. As it is, Malséant has cheated me 
out of my birthright. If the Archdecadent himself can 
turn Philistine and quote Kipling, then the rest of us 
have no place in the scheme of things. 

If only the whole affair were a miracle and nothing 
more, one would not mind so much. But when all is 
said and done it is impossible not to see that the man’s 
development has been continuous. He has become 
what he is without any direct interposition of Provi- 
dence. With allhis brutality and his gloating worship 
of coarseness and unscrupulous size he is still unmis- 
takably the self-same Malséant whom I knew at the 
University as an etiolated, supersensitive neuropath. 

For the present, then, he remains a nightmare, a 
living contradiction in terms, a Decadent turned Philis- 
tine and yet no less a Decadent than before. With such 
a breach in nature staring me in the face, my vocation, 
my end in life, my very identity, are at stake. Until I 
can find the masterword, the metaphysical theorem that 
will explain 47m and leave me where I was, there is no 
peace for me on earth. Ghostlike I wander round the 
haunts of my childhood; all, all are gone, the old 
familiar labels. Time was when Patience and Matthew 
Arnold explained everything. I saw life steadily, and 
saw it mapped out in watertight compartments. The 
world was as simple as the Fable of Protagoras; on 
this side Bohemia, on that Philistia; and each man 
made his election. For myself I had chosen the part 
of Martha; I was a Philistine, and I cared not who 
knew it. Atleast no Decadent Jacob could cheat me 
out of my birthright by aping the rough virtues of his 
simpler brethren. What will be the end of it all? As 
far as Ican see the choice lies between suicide and a 
new classification of the universe, and I have not 
myself the courage for either. 

It is a terrible thing when one comes to suspect 
that one’s whole life has been lived on a false assump- 
tion. 


H. F. C. 





THE THEATRE. 


“THE SACRAMENT OF JUDAS”—* MARIANA ”-— 
“ROBESPIERRE "—ARTHUR ROBERTS. 


N view of the way in which he set to work to make the 
attempt, it is a surprising thing, not that M. Louis 
Tiercelin has failed to construct a good three-act play out 
of his vivid one-act episode, but that he has entirely failed 
to spoil the episode itself. A good deal of preliminary cen- 
sure had been passed on the attempt to found three acts on 
the idea at all. It was said that the artistic conception 
which possessed the concentrated force to be effective as a 
single incident was quite unadaptable to the very different 
requirements of a longer work. This judgment in advance 
seemed, and still seems to me, to be short-sighted. It has 
certainly been justified in a sense by the event, because the 
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author has mot made The Sacrament of Judas into a good 
three-act play. But only in a sense, because the author’s 
failure—which is, it must be noted, only a failure for the 
first two out of his three acts—is a failure by default. He 
does not attempt to do the one thing which would have 
made success possible. This one thing is—or was—to 
invent a story which should have occupied the two earlier 
acts and have given an added poignancy to the original 
situation of the last. An earlier motive for the Count of 
Kervern’s hatred and suspicion of Jacques Bernez, the his- 
tory of the relations of the ex-priest himself with the Re- 
volutionary Government—many possibilities suggest them- 
selves. All that the author does, however, is to write two 
preliminary acts of explanatory comment and introduction 
to the last. He illustrates by actual presentation the facts 
of Jacques Bernez’ life, which make the foundation for the 
complicated motives of his action at the end, and these 
motives are therefore carefully, rather laboriously under- 
lined. But the direct illustration of these facts was by no 
means necessary to the explanation of the man’s position in 
the original situation. This was made perfectly clear by 
the mere relation of them at the beginning of the shorter 
play. By their illustration, as a continuous stage history, 
moreover, one of the most poetical aspects of the situation 
is lost. Jacques Bernez does not now meet Jeffik Guillou 
for the first time long after he has been made a priest, 
and when his priesthood is a_ half-forgotten memory 
whose responsibilities rise up and strike him in the 
midst of his love for her. He sees her first as he is 
on the way to his unwilling ordination, and when he offers 
her his love it is only three months after he has taken his 
vows. But, most important of all, these preliminary facts 
to the final great scene are not dramatically interesting of 
themselves. Frankly, the sententious Bishop of Leon is a 
bore, the apostate Brother Jerome is a nuisance, and we are 
very little interested in their lives or deaths. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s earnest face, inspired voice, and enthusiast’s 
personality, peculiarly suited to the situation, make the 
ceremony of the ordination interesting. But neither that 
nor any part of the first two acts is really dramatic, and we 
are left to rely entirely for our enjoyment on the beauties of 
the last. 

It is here that the author shows an admirable discretion. 
He must be debited with sins of omission in not contriving 
something more dramatic for Acts I. and II., but he may 
certainly be credited with a virtue of omission in 
not having dissipated the excellences of Act III. 
by trying to separate its effects and to spread them 
over the whole play. Act III. is almost word for 
word the original one-act tragedy, and it remains 
an almost perfect thing of its kind. The audience on the 
first night, who were mildly interested at the end of Act  * 
and tolerant at the end of Act II., grew demonstratively 
enthusiastic when the curtain fell upon Act III. And they 
had reason. Not only is there a most intimate human study 
in the situation, but Mr. Forbes Robertson’s acting is abso- 
lutely illuminating. His face has just the lines, his eyes 
have just the fire that suggest the struggle between passion 
and thought, and the throbbing timbre of his voice, with 
its delicately complete enunciation, seems made to give 
expression to such a struggle. Mr. Forbes Robertson in 
this last act gives the finest piece of acting to be seen in 
London at this moment. It is saying much to admit that it 
is worth sitting through the earlier part of the play to see it. 

Echegaray’s play Mariana, of which Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell has produced an adaptation at the Royalty, has 
two faults, the first of which would be alone enough to im- 
peril its success in the theatre. This is that the interest of 
the story does not really begin until we have reached the 
third act of the play. Such a postponement of the dramatic 
action has been explained without being defended by say- 
ing that it is an essay in the art of exposition practised by 
Sardou, although Sardou employs one act, and not 
two, in preparing the ground for his big situation. 
But since the situation, when it arrives, is really 
one of elemental simplicity, it is difficult to be- 
lieve, that the author should have thought it necessary 


to occupy half his play in supplying its material to the 
audience ; and I should prefer to adopt the explanation 
which has been suggested by the critic of a contemporary, 
whose cosmopolitan experience entitles his judgment in this 
matter to some respect. We learn from him, or rather we 
are given the second-hand information endorsed by him, 
that when Madrid society goes to the theatre it spends most 
of the earlier part of the evening with coffee-cups and con- 
versation, and that it is only at about ten o’clock that it 
directs its social attention to what is going on upon the 
stage. If this is the custom in Spain the Spanish dramatist 
must recognise the conditions, and Echegaray may be 
acquitted of incompetence if not of artistic want of courage. 
But unfortunately the audience at the soyalty are not in- 
formed of the tradition or supplied with the coffee, even if 
it may be supposed that they are provided with conversa- 
tion ; and the result is that when they arrive at the drama of 
the play they are pretty thoroughly bored with its previous 
irrelevancies. Moreover, and this is the second fault, this 
drama, even when it arrives, is handled really quite in- 
adequately. The author has chosen a terrible theme, as 
terrible as the theme of Oedipus, and he should only have 
attempted to treat it with the highest dignity of tragedy. 
The love of a woman for a man whom she finds to be the 
son of the destroyer of her mother’s honour is a passion 
which can only exist in art if the author and his audience 
never allow themselves to forget its awfulness. But in 
Mariana it is introduced by a first act of coquetry, very 
clever in itself, but quite out of tune with what should be 
the key of the play, and it is presented in the third and 
fourth acts with what, in spite of some lines which show a 
vivid poetical sense, is in fact little better than melodrama. 
The situation is so tragic in itself that it cannot fail to be 
moving, and Mrs. Campbell’s beautiful playing in the last 
act gives it more reality than can be placed to the credit 
of the author’s share in the work. But the treatment re- 
mains both tawdry and trivial beside the grandeur of the 
theme. It is not that the elements of the situation are not 
directly and inevitably conceived. Mariana marries the 
veteran Don Pablo to guard herself from the temptation 
of her love for Daniel Montoya. She is about to fly with 
Daniel on her wedding night when suddenly he uses words 
which she remembers his father used to her mother. She 
rushes from him, and calls for her husband. Don Pablo 
kills her, and goes off with Montoya to fight. The two 
pistol shots of their duel are heard as Mariana lies 
dead upon the stage. All these movements are right. 
They have at least the merit that they do not 
attempt a comedy denouement to a position which is essen- 
tially tragic. But it is in the process of developing them, in 
the insistence upon the theatrical side of a terrible situation, 
in the attempts at realism rather than grandeur in the writing 
and the dialogue, in the pettiness of the incidental comedy 
of the tedious antiquarian, in the attempt to make the story 
modern, local, and personal rather than universal, that the 
author shows himself to be unequal to his subject. One 
little trick of actuality in the dialogue, which deserves 
mention because it is a novel transference to art of some- 
thing that is familiar in life, is an excellent instance of this 
spirit. It is where Mariana’s relation of the sordid story 
of her childhood in the second act is interrupted for a 
moment by the other characters, who begin to come into the 
room from the garden, and retire again without speaking 
when they see that the interview is not yet atanend. This 
would be a charming effect of realism in a play of drawing- 
room comedy. One wonders that it has never been done 
before. But it is quite out of place in such a story as this, 
and is of a piece with the scrupulously accurate furniture, 
costumes, and appointments which localise in modern Spain 
a tragedy which should be for no time or place. 

But everything has its compensation, and doubtless if 
Mariana were less modern, less temperamental, and less 
clearly from Madrid Mrs. Patrick Campbell would have less 
opportunity for the essential modernity of her art. To see her 
wear the Spanish costumes and headdress, not as a masque- 
rade, but as if she had lived in them and walked in them for 
ever, to watch her nervous acting in the last act—absolutely 
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modern, absolutely the expression of a temperament as 
always—is an artistic pleasure of which we should assuredly 
be deprived if the character had been made more universal 
and remote. Mrs. Campbell's art is moving by its intimate 
actuality rather than by any qualities of poetry or nobility, 
and to see her helpless passion and sudden aversion in the 
Jast act, and her comedy in the first, is almost worth the 
failure of the dramatic idea. Most of the other characters 
were well played, especially by Mr. Gerald du Maurier, who 
seems to be specialising in making comedy successes out of 
small parts, but Mr. Titheradge, admirable where force and 
decision are required, was quite unsuited to playing the 
lover, and only succeeded in being rather ungainly in 
appearance and unsympathetic in voice. 

Sir Henry Irving, in reviving Robespierre at the 
Lyceum, renews the greatest of his later acting successes. 
Even for those who would neglect the pageantry of the 
production and the stage management of the crowd in the 
Convention scene, his performance of quiet emotion in the 
meeting between Robespierre and his son in the third act 
is an artistic gem which alone raises the impersonation to 
the highest level. 

Arthur Roberts has returned to town in H.4/.S. Irre- 
sponsible, and is inimitable as ever. “ Yes, she’s a fine ship. 
She used to go twenty knots an hour. Now she goes nine- 
teen. One got untied somehow.” 

et 





PICTURES AT THE GUILDHALL. 


HE sense of wonder aroused by the completeness of 
the collection of Spanish pictures at the Guildhall 
is followed by that of pain and a kind of regret that the old 
and new have been placed in such close proximity. We can 
imagine a Rip Van Winkle, who went to sleep in the seven- 
teenth century and woke up just in time to visit the exhibi- 
tion, going steadily through the two rooms which are 
devoted to modern pictures, and stopping every now and 
then to rub eyes blinded with the blaze of colour. We can 
imagine him turning away sadly, possessed by a yearning for 
the dignity of Spanish art that is dignity no longer. The 
last is indeed the case. The art of the Church and State 
has become that of the street corner and the café; careful 
and conscientious painters, no less than the flippant, are 
dogged by a weary inevitableness which a comparative ex- 
hibition distorts to more than its proper size. In spite, 
therefore, of the undoubtedly correct work of a Pradilla, a 
José Domingo, or 2 Luis Alvarez, one feels a feverish anxiety 
to get away from them and their school—to the Velasquez 
who came to and went from the artistic world, swift and 
bright as a meteor, to the wonderful Murillo who, as a 
Spanish critic said, painted his flesh tints with blood and 
milk. Mariano Fortuny alone in the modern school de- 
tains us, possibly because he had the grace to die young. 
But even his work forms no link in the chain of Spanish art, 
and one is inclined to attribute his presence amongst these 
national painters to an accident rather than to any force of 
artistic continuity. The strangeness and the sadness of this 
broken national art are only equalled by the vicissitudes of 
the national life. 

Fortuny, Goya, Murillo, and Velasquez, the four as far 
asunder from each other as are Holbein and Mr. Sargent, 
are all moderately well represented here. Let us look ai 
Fortuny for a moment. The three works, entitled respec- 
tively “The Spanish Martiage,” “The Selection of a 
Model,” and “ The Garden of the Poets,” have been quoted 
as being amongst the best examples of this artist’s mature 
period—if, indeed, he ever had one. They show an extra- 
ordinary wealth of detail and a draughtsmanship second 
only to that of Meissonier. On the other hand, at least two 
out of the three have the appearance of being overloaded 
with incident, and the hot colour of all is extraordinarily 


difficult for an Anglo-Saxon mind to swallow. We _ find, 
indeed, the entire Spanish school of to-day actuated by the 
desire for unwonted brilliance and infinitesimal detail ; but 
Fortuny was no ordinary follower of a fashion, and if his 
life had lasted longer he could hardly have failed to eman- 
cipate himself from these tenets. Consequently, we prefer 
to regard this last period less as a consummation of his art 
than an interesting stage in an incomplete development. To 
go back to his earlier pictures in these galleries, one is the 
“Head of a Negro of Morocco,” with the fringe of a red 
cap showing outside the edge of a white bernouse; it is 
broadly massed and powerful to a degree in modelling and 
character. The second, “ Acrobats at Tetuan,” was never 
finished, but one can hardly regret the fact in view of the 
perfect unity and fine suggestion of what is really a piece of 
vivid impressionism. There are some to whom this incom- 
plete sketch will convey more than all the niceties of texture- 
painting with which the works of his “ mature” period have 
made us familiar. Fortuny, indeed, seems to have ad- 
vanced in an opposite direction to that of most artists; he 
had fathomed a great deal of the mystery of breadth before 
he acquired his mastery of detail ; he progressed from large 
to small. That is why his leaving-off point is so difficult to 
accept as his best. Genius rarely matures in the space of 
thirty-six years, and Fortuny’s would beyond a doubt have 
found a broader and a better field of work. 

We come next to the room which is practically devoted 
to Velasquez. Here we find two full-length portraits of 
Olivares, said to have been painted in the same year and 
bearing a superficial resemblance to each other; in the 
second, however, the hands are far less carefully modelled, 
and this obvious difference, combined with the unnecessary 
introduction of a crimson curtain into one corner to help 
out the composition, goes far to discredit the judgment of 
authenticity pronounced by various eminent critics. There 
are also two portraits of Philip IV., the latter of which, 
executed in the artist’s last period, is a truly magnificent 
example of his strength. Then, of the two equestrian por- 
traits here the more important is that of Don Baltazar Carlos 
in the Riding School, with subordinate figures of the King 
and Queen and Olivares. The catalogue, however, errs in 
stating that Sir David Wilkie saw a duplicate of this at 
Madrid, which is now in the Hertford House collection, 
since the two pictures show a material difference in the 
figures. Possibly the chief point scored by the organisers 
of the exhibition lies in the fact that they have secured fair 
examples of the several distinct stages of Velasquez’s art. 
For instance, “ The Water-Carrier of Seville” is mentioned 
by Curtis as the earliest picture of which there is authentic 
record, and the “ Two Young Men at a Meal,” said to have 
been painted three years before, can scarcely be questioned 
as a genuine example of the artist’s first manner. 
Both of these are characterised by an amber-brown 
tone, which was soon to give place to silver greys 
and blacks, and a hardness of outline which the 
later Velasquez did not know. He seems to have 
developed chiaroscuro'with age. In his first stage he played 
with definite outline in realistic compositions such as the 
two pictures we have mentioned. In the second he had 
matured his brush-work to an extraordinary extent, for evi- 
dence of which we have his two large portraits of Olivares, 
wherein the sweep of the moustachios is indicated in a 
couple of strokes. In the third he had, according to the 
greater part of modern opinion, reached his grandest heights 
as a painter of decorative pieces such as “ The Surrender of 
Breda,” whilst in the fourth he devoted himself to those 
newer problems of light and shade, with which his great 
contemporary Rembrandt was already making the world 
familiar. 

Wilkie said that, whilst Velasquez was all sparkle and 
vivacity, Murillo was all softness, and though this definition 
hardly explains the fascination of either, it serves at least to 
point the contrast between the two. One cannut dissociate 
beauty from technique in painting. Therefore the stately 
painter of stately princes and grandees must remain for all 
time the greatest artist that Spain has ever known. Murillo, 
on the other hand, even if we judge him by the two splendid 
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examples here dealing with the Immaculate Conception, was 
the first and foremost of those men of Seville who practised 
art not for art’s sake, but for the glory of their 
God. Like Velasquez in his own artistic atmosphere, 
Murillo stood alone in his. The Church had other strong 
painters ; El Greco, Zurberan, and Josef Ribera are repre- 
sented here. But El Greco was a weather-cock in art, 
swayed alternately by the air of Titian and Tintoret, and 
what here appears to be a finished sketch for a cartoon, 
entitled “ Christ Driving the Traders from the Temple,” is 
more frankly decorative than religious, whilst his “ Nativity ” 
falls very far short of the sublime. His work was uneven 
throughout his entire life. Zurberan, again, made a vice of 
consistency. His “ Dominican Friar,” in white robe and 
cowl against the lividness of mortified flesh, is as good as 
an index to the man’s career, for, vulgarly speaking, he 
specialised in monks. And Josef Ribera, cleverer by far 
than Murillo as a painter of textures and a modeller of the 
human face, wholly lacked the great Sevillian’s intensity. 
In point of spirituality, Murillo is supreme amongst the 
artists of all nations, including even those of Italy. Looking 
at these fine devotional pieces, we forget that he learned 
to colour before he learned to draw, and that he tied him- 
self to the use of certain tints with which his name has ever 
since been associated. We forget that his rendering of lay 
subjects was generally indifferent and sometimes absurd, 
we forget to criticise his brushwork, his occasional conven- 
tionality, his want of higher imagination. In_ the 
work that he devoted to the glorification of a single 
creed we see only the simple whole-heartedness of a man 
to whom his country was far less than that country’s splen- 
didly bigoted Church. Yet—unlike Zurberan—he was no 
narrow specialist in a type, although he has been called the 
painter of the Conceptions, just as Raphael is associated 
with the Transfiguration, and Velasquez with the “ Sur- 
render of Breda.” Essentially a religious painter, at times 
ecstatic and purely idealistic, he was elsewhere capable of 
as much humanism as Raphael himself. No better proof 
of this could be found than in a comparison of the two 
Conceptions here with the “ Virgin and Child” (No. 80) 
or “ The Infant Jesus Asleep,” the latter of which is simply 
an appealing type of human babyhood. The most striking 
contrast, however, lies in his differential treatment of the 
Virgin Mary. She of the two Conceptions, bathed in a 
glory of golden light, accompanied by amorini and sur- 
rounded by symbols, is the young girl of Murillo’s faith and 
imagination, whose divine purity is yet untouched by 
earthly trammels; she comes direct from the heavens 
through the mystic vapours that hide them. Yet, beautiful 
as Our Lady is herein, she appears hardly less so in the 
guise of the young human mother holding the human babe 
in her lap. The surroundings of this presentment, the 
stone bench, the reddish-brown and ultramarine robes, the 
white drapery and undersleeves, the long hair falling over 
her shoulder, the very sombreness of the background, are 
mundane realism. She has become what human sense con- 
ceives her to have been; she is the Virgin descended from 
her divinity to earth. It would seem as if Murillo had with 
an effort wrenched his inspiration away from the super- 
natural in the recognition that allegory was done with and 
dread history had begun. 

Goya, perhaps, is the least well-represented of the four. 
A little grimness in his “ Interior of a Prison,” a touch of 
the grotesque in “ The Maypole,” and the truly Goyaesque 
“ The Bulls,” do mest to remind us of the man who could be 
as revolting as Swift and more politely satirical than 
Thackeray. One or two of the male portraits here, notably 
that of Dr. Peyrel, have a wonderful softness of colour and 
modelling ; the eyes in this are delicately subdued and al- 
most seem to reflect in their depths a sweetness, unsus- 
pected by the world, that lurked in their creator. The 
pictures of his aristocratic lady patrons are too conventional 
for one to decide the frame of mind in which they were 
wrought, though one of them, well rouged, with very bold 
black eyes and most foolish expression, is possibly less 
innocent of subtle intention on the painter’s part than might 
at first appear. Goya, indeed, was quite capable of carry- 


ing his satire into portrait-painting. Talking to Charles IV. 
concerning a dual portrait of that weak-minded monarch and 
the unprepossessing Queen, he referred to his rendering of 
the latter as that of an ugly woman whose name he had for- 
gotten ; and, even if the anecdote is untrue, it is at least 
certain that his position enabled him to insult both courts 
and Governments with impunity before he sulked himself to 
death in voluntary exile. What we have, therefore, at the 
Guildhall is Goya in his milder mood. His most bitter 
grotesqueness, that quality which ruined his chances as a 
painter of sacred history, has not come to England, or, at 
least, not to English private collections. Of the three pictures 
we have mentioned above the diabolical element in the “ In- 
terior of a Prison” is almost too slight to be significant, ani 
we are inclined to praise the sketch, not so much because 
it evinces Goya’s temperament, but for its sheer cleverness 
of light and tone. “The Maypole ” again is grotesque only 
in the few figures that are scrambling to its summit. We 
like it for the heavy Spanish atmosphere, the steep cliff in 
the middle distance bathed in light, and, above all, for the 
effective impressionism that marks the artist’s treatment of 
the peasant group in the foreground. 

A modern writer has said that when Goya died Spain 
lost her last great painter. For our own part we would rath r 
believe that the glory as well as’the dignity of Spanish art 
ended with the end of the school of which Velasquez was 
the brain and Murillo the soul. Goya, living when he lived, 
formed a convenient interlude between the seventeenth 
century and the generation of Fortuny, but he was in no 
sense a connecting link between the two, neither can he be 
said to belong to either the one school or the other. More 
especially was he far removed from the older time, for when 
he came into the world the sincerity had gone out of 
Spanish life and Spanish art; the only relic of the old 
Castilian spirit was the rouge-pot. Truly it was a fine oppor- 
tunity for the scoffer, and in Goya the scoffer arose. 


F. J. M. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


OTH the Money market and the Stock Exchange 
seem to be gradually getting over their nervous- 

ness and depression, and hopes are reviving that there 
may perhaps be a resumption of something like active 
business before the holiday apathy sets in with the 
early autumn months. Until quite recently the usual 
signs of uneasiness have been apparent in and 
about Lombard Street. Money available for use 
from day to day has been a drug; but bankers 
and brokers have been doing less discount business 
than usual, and have avoided transactions which 
implied more or less prolonged locking-up of funds. 
It is now felt that less uncertainty attaches to the 
Chinese imbroglio, and if some reasonable termination 
to the South African hostilities could be forecast, it 
would be felt that the political horizon was clearer 
than for some time past. Under these circumstances 
the tendency, normal at this season of the year, towards 
easier money rates has begun to make itself felt. Gold 
has been arriving from the East, and in the absence of 
continental demand, a fair amount of the metal has 
found its way to the Bank of England. The in- 
creased strength of that institution has led to some 
renewed hopes of a reduction in the official discount 
rate, but the directors will certainly act with 
caution in view of the fact that an unusually 
large amount of foreign money is now temporarily 
employed here, the French holding of bills on London, 
including Treasury paper, being now estimated at 
25 millions sterling, and any undue reduction in the 
value of money here might lead to the withdrawal of a 
considerable part of this amount. The state of war 


which still exists, with the consequent expenditure and 
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abnormal trade conditions, enjoin continued care in 
business commitments, notwithstanding the apparently 
lightening of the horizon. 

The Stock Exchange is relieved at seeing the 
prospect of a termination of the Northern Pacific 
‘‘corner.” The two American combinations whose 
purchases caused the complication have avowed their 
willingness to settle at the rate of 150 in New York or 
153 on this market with all brokers who had sold them 
the shares in question. There is, perhaps, no great 
generosity involved in the offer, the bulk of the shares 
being bought far below that level and the contest for 
control of the line being practically settled. It is none 
the less satisfactory to have the matter cleared up 
without the heavy failures at one time threatened ; but 
some little difficulty still exists through the purchases 
of outsiders, who it is understood desire to exact their 
full pound of flesh. The market in any event will feel 
for some time to come the effect of the fleecing its 
leading members have had to undergo. 

An interesting announcement during the week has 
been the calling of a meeting of Metropolitan District 
Railway shareholders, to be held on the 6th inst., 
when full details should be forthcoming of the methods 
and ways and means by which the much-to-be-desired 
change to electric traction can be effected. When this 
change was first mooted some three years ago the 
company obtained leave from Parliament to issue half 
a million Ordinary stock, with the usual borrowing 
powers. The placing of this stock in a declining 
market was found to present considerable difficulties, 
and in the present Session the company has sought 
to create half a million Four per Cent. Debenture 
stock and to cut down its Preference dividend 
from 5 to 34 per cent. Some doubts appear to have 
arisen as to the reception by Parliament of these 
unusual proposals ; or, perhaps, the centest to secure 
the work involved has rendered contracting firms more 
willing to make terms. Be that as it may, it is now 
proposed to revert to the original method of finance, 
and a company has been or will be formed under the 
title of the Metropolitan District Electric Traction 
Company, which in consideration of the issue to it 
of £500,000 Ordinary stock of the railway and the 
accompanying £166,000 Four per Cent. Debenture 
stock will supply all the necessary work and equipment 
for the change of motive power. The generating station 
is to remain the property of the Traction Company, and 
to be leased to the railway at an annual rental 
proportioned to the working cost. Whether the much- 
talked-of American capture of the system is implied in 
these arrangements, and what share, if any, the con- 
necting Metropolitan line has in them, will doubtless 
be disclosed by Mr. Forbes at the coming meeting. 
Another step is thus being taken by the dynamo in 
superseding the steam locomotive for urban travel, as 
it is fast displacing the horse for street traffic. The 
probable effect of this movement on the receipts of the 
railways which now do so heavy a suburban business 
should not be overlooked, but so far there seems 
no great cause for uneasiness among railway share- 
holders. The traffic at most of the London 
termini has lately outgrown the accommodation, 
and shows a constant tendency to increase with 
any additional facilities offered. Moreover, it seems 
not unlikely that the companies may find that short, 
distance travel can be handled more rapidly and econo- 
mically by electric traction. The Metropolitan District 
experiment as involving the joint use of two motive 
powers will be watched with much interest by the rail- 
way world. 

It is to be hoped that the effort now being made to 
reconstruct the British America Corporation by means 
of voluntary liquidation or otherwise will not be suc- 
cessful. The scandals connected with the London and 
Globe operations, which caused a score of Stock 
‘Exchange failures in one account, were hushed up 


by similar means, without apparently any cor- 
responding advantage to the shareholders concerned. 
As has been conclusively shown in other flagrant 
cases, the revival of speculative promoting companies 
when once disaster has overtaken their operations 
only results in throwing good money after bad. 
Their suceesses, short-lived as they have been, 
depend on the tendency of the public te follow any 
individual or combination apparently favoured by 
fortune. A loss of prestige or credit is necessarily 
fatal. An exposure in the winding-up courts of the 
methods adopted by the corporations in question would 
do much to purify, for a time at least, joint stock 
administration and Stock Exchange dealings. 


E. R. McD. 





SONNET. 
To One EsPousING UNPOPULAR TRUTH. 


OT yet, dejected though thy cause, despair, 
Nor doubt of Dawn for all her laggard wing. 
In shrewdest March the earth was mellowing, 
And had conceived the Summer unaware. 
With delicate ministration, like the air, 
The sovereign forces that conspire to bring 
Light out of darkness, out of Winter Spring, 
Perform unseen their tasks benign and fair. 
The sower soweth seed o’er vale and hill, 
And long the folded life waits to be born ; 
Yet hath it never slept, nor once been still : 
And clouds and suns have served it night and morn ; 
The winds are of its secret council sworn ; 


And Time and nurturing Silence work its will. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
PATRIOTISM AND ETHICS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am very grateful to Mr.Godard for the courteous 
letter in which he replies to my defence of the existence of 
atriotism as a virtue. The whole of his case appears to 
ang upon one idea, that because I and other reasonable 
people think that patriots are at present making fools ox 
themselves, therefore we ought to abandon altogether a 
virtue which we cannot permit to have full play. “To have 
to subdue or check an instinct lest it should lead to vice, 
scarcely harmonises with the theory that it is a virtue.” 
Now I should have thought that it harmonised extraor- 
dinarily well, for I know no virtue in the world that does 
not have to be subdued and checked. Why, half the vices 
that exist are only unchecked virtues. If a man had such 
love for his children that he forged bank notes to enrich them, 
he would be turning a virtue into a vice. If he was so 
courteous about the feelings of others that he perjured him- 
self rather than distress the prisoner in the dock, he would 
be turning a virtue into a vice’ If he had such reverence 
for his mother that he assisted her to commit murder, he 
would be turning a virtue into a vice. And as a matter of 
fact every virtue is turned into a vice by millions of silly 
people, just as patriotism is. Domestic love is made an 
excuse for swindling, purity for scandal-mongering, public 
spirit for private advancement. I do not, as Mr. 
Godard seems to think, choose solemnly between the ethical 
code and the patriotic code, not having the smallest notion 
what the latter thing may be. I simply rank my loyalty to 
my nation, along with that to my kind and my family, in its 
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reasonable place in the ethical code itself. It is quite true 
that I admire patriotism because I think it ethical. The 
same applies to honesty. 

I admit I cannot yet understand why I should accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opinion, or the majority’s opinion, about 
whether I am patriotic. No doubt they would say I am not 
patriotic; probably they would say that Mr. Godard was not 
ethical. Of course, the patriotism I think a virtue is m 
own patriotism, not that of Mr. Chamberlain. So it is wit 
all virtues. It is my own honesty I think right, not the 
honesty of Highland cattle-lifters; it is my own chastity | 
think right, not the chastity incumbent on the Grand Turk. 
Every virtue has its varieties and its irregular history. As 
to Mr. Chamberlain and his “ patriots,” I can only say that I 
detest them primarily because I am a patriot and they are 
ruining my fatherland. 

One word as to the Boers. I repeat that I cannot 
imagine any decent man doing what the Boers are doing, 
continuing a sanguinary struggle, unless he was fighting 
for a virtue. “I sympathise with the Boers, not because 
they are patriots,” says Mr. Godard, “ but because indepen- 
dence is a thing to be prized, because liberty is a jewel to 
be guarded.” Surely neither Mr. Godard nor any Liberal 
can really mean that the Boers had some secret of 
— perfection, that the government of President 

ruger was so full of recondite joys and beauties that a 
person would be wrong to permit it to be altered at any 
cost. If, on the other hand, he means by “liberty” the in- 
dependence of the fatherland, then I entirely agree with 
him. But in that case he does sympathise with the Boers 
because they are patriots. To sum up, I think Mr. Godard 
imagines that when I say patriotism is a virtue I mean that 
patriotism is virtue. 1 refer it and everything else to a 
test of universal good. Only I happen to find that it 
passes the test with honours.—Yours, &c., ene 


THE MESSIAHSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


$S1r,—If the symbol is to trouble criticism in these coming 
years, it would be well if a clear and distinct idea of what a 
symbol is were early prevalent. If I can help to such a 
clear and distinct idea, I shall be excused for commenting 
upon the idea of it held by “G. K. C.,” your reviewer of my 
Messiahship of Shakspeare. He says, “A real symbol 
. . . is an evample . . .” “A plough is symbolic of 
the toil of all things because it is an instance of it.” Now I 
agree with this (allowing only for an exceptional case of 
associated symbols, of which there are few in Shakspeare) ; 
yet to“G. K.C.” [have seemed not to agree with it. I think 
I can heal this difference without obliging my _ kindly 
reviewer to controversy ; first, by going farther back to 
consider the derivation of the example or instance; 
and secondly, by confessing to some limitation, for the sake 
of brevity, in my work before your reviewer, in my applica- 
tion of the principles which I believe are common between us. 

A symbol is that image in the mind (about which there 
has been endless controversy in philosophy between Nomi- 
nalists, Realists, and Conceptualists) by which, together 
with a general name, we think an abstract idea. This image 
may be either particular or generic, but in either case it is 
in the nature of an example or instance of the general idea. 
In the ordinary way in our minds it is a fugitive impres- 
sion; but the artist fixes and develops and creates it. We 
had it in our minds before general names were invented. 
General names, indeed, are ultimately derived from the 
names proper to these images, as to govern from gubernare, 
to steer. The artist then uses, as he is entitled to use, the 
image, the instance, the symbol, with the same freedom 
with which a philosopher uses the general name. We may 
interpret the symbol, therefore, generally, by the abstract 
idea, or collectively by the class from which the abstract idea 
is derived, or particularly by an individual of the class in 
whom the abstract quality inheres. 

“Caliban,” says “G. K. C.,” “represents an old, dark, 
and lawless element” in things; and he perceives limita- 
tion in my interpretation ot him exclusively as representing 
the Mob. I admit that Caliban is Rude Will in a general 
sense that Schopenhauer might accept, but he is also Rude 
Will in the Mob and in that — man who is just now 
making night hideous by howling outside my window. 
And if I interpret Caliban in my present work exclusively 
as Mob and the other symbols of Zhe Tempest with like 
limitation, it was for the sake of brevity. In a previous 
work I have interpreted them in their fulness of meaning ; 
but criticism generally found this too complex to read. I 
think now that I have reconciled the views of your reyiewer 
and myself about the symbol, 


There is one remarkable distinction between the poet’s 
use of the symbol and the philosopher's use of the general 
name, upon which, in conclusion, I may be allowed to 
remark. The poet is not bound to be scientific; he may 
follow the natural genius of thought. ‘“ Language,” says 
Sir W. Hamilton, “usually confounds the objective and 
subjective under a common term.” The philosopher takes 
care not to fall into this confusion. The poet joyfully 
embraces it, and confounds the objective and subjective 
under his symbol ad /ibitum. Thus, in the Sonnets, 
Shakspeare, with perfect | ge vee no doubt, of his 
scientific impropriety, yields, nevertheless, with artistic 
justification, to the genius of natural thought, and identifies 
his perception of the Ideal (and so himself) with the Ideal ; 
and again addressing his Ideal as, for him, the All of Nature, 
the next moment accepts it as in reality the All of Nature. 
and so identifies himself with the All of Nature, or Pan. It 
is a mistake to suppose that I affirm Shakspeare to be 
Pan, &c. I merely call attention to the fact that he artisti- 
= presents himself as Pan, &c., just as a sculptor who had 
sufficient egotism or else “divine frenzy,” might carve a 
figure of himself as Jove.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cuar_Les Downine (Clelia). 


RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Bolton King takes my notice of Rambles 
Round the Edge Hills too — toheart. I am at present 
out of reach of a copy of it, but 1 am greatly mistaken if the 
words to which he objects were not used by me in a much 
more general sense than he supposes. They were written 
as applicable to the whole of the rural population of 
the country, with a merely proportional reference to the 
Kineton Hundred of Warwickshire. They were written 
for the purpose of contrast and written, too, with a 
full realisation of their seriousness, in the presence of 
statistical evidence and matter-of-fact newspaper reports. 
If these are all fallacious, for the sake of the points at issue 
no one will be better pleased than—Yours faithfully, 

Boot, S.O., Cumberland, Tue REVIEWER. 
May 24, 1901. 


THE CASE OF MR. CARTWRIGHT. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I always enjoy a good-natured score at my own 
expense ; from the writer’s point of view the jibe at my “ un- 
usual courage which has made him (me) address the public 
this time over a name that happens to be his (my) own,” is 
quite fair. Asa matter of fact the only reason which has 
induced me to use a pseudonym hitherto has been a dislike 
to seeing my own namein print. When, however, I attacked 
people as I did over the pseudonyms of G. F. Noel (a very old 
one of mine) and “Ivanhoe” (a very transparent one), I 
purposely gave the persons I criticised every facilit for 
discovering my identity. I should not, however, have 
troubled you with this explanation, which can hardly in- 
terest you less than it does myself, had I not another object 
in writing to you. 

You assert (anonymously by the way) that “ Mr, Iwan 
Miiller . . . writes to explain that although a friend of Sir 
Alfred Milner, he is no believer in clemency.” In the letter 
to the 7imes to which you refer I never said a word about 
friendship for Sir Alfred Milner, and, indeed, his name is 
only mentioned incidentally in connection with a remark of 
Mr. Massingham’s, and I never said that I was “ no believer 
in clemency.” What I did say was that the specific grounds 
upon which Mr. Cartwright’s sympathisers urged a remis- 
sion of his sentence were not tenable. Mr. Courtney had 

leaded Mr. Cartwright’s “ moderation” and Mr. Massing- 
am his “loyalty.” I did not, and do not, believe in 
either plea, and I gave my reasons. 

I do not remember what line 7he Speaker took with 
regard to the trial of Dr. Jameson and his companions, but 
I am quite sure that if at that time I had publicly pleaded 
for their release from prison on the grounds (a) of their 
patriotism, (4) of their wisdom, you, Sir, would have been 
the first to deny my premises. I should not have felt justi- 
fied in such a case of charging The Speaker with being “no 
believer in clemency.”—I remain, yours, &c., 

. B. Iwan Mutter. 

P.S.—I am told that ie credit me with the pseudonym 
“Vindex” as well as with the others I have avowed. I do 
not even know who “ Vindex” is. 

Chestree-court, S.W. May 29, 1901. 


[We apologise to Mr. Iwan Miiller for a rather too liberal 
paraphrase of his letter,—Ep.] 
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REVIEWS. 
LETTERS OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LETTERS OF AUGUSTE ComTE. Selected 
and translated by John K, Ingram, LL.D. London: 
A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. INGRAM, the well-known Professor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has followed up his Outlines of the History of 
Religion. by translating a selection from the letters of 
Auguste Comte, of whom he has so long been a student 
and a follower. The greater part of the letters are trans- 
lated from collections that have appeared in the last 
twelve years, though they still remain little known to any 
but careful students of the Positivist system. But more 
than a third are from unpublished sources, communicated 
to Dr. Ingram in MSS. Apart from the fact that the 
originals are so little known, a good vernacular rendering of 
Comte’s elaborate French is almost necessary for the ordi- 
nary English reader. Comte’s French, though an excellent 
vehicle for his highly abstract method and his exact mathe- 
matical reasoning, is exceedingly difficult for the English 
reader who is not familiar with it. Dr. Ingram has selected 
these “ Passages” with judgment, and has translated them 
into excellent English. 

Dr. Ingram in his preface tells us that Comte’s death 
at the age of fifty-nine. deprived us of the Treatises which 
he projected to fill up his scheme of the Religion 
of Humanity, and also of his practical work in 
carrying out its direction and development. “ There 
is in his letters much to indicate how the task of 
spiritual direction would have been discharged—how 
he would have laboured to develop the influences 
of Religion on the hearts and lives of his individual 
disciples, guiding their progress, correcting their errors, 
censuring their deviations, and awakening their sense of 
duty, in modes adapted to their respective natures and cir- 
cumstances.” These Letters, in fact, give some indication 
of what a priesthood of Humanity meant to the first founder 
of that conception of Religion. 

The Letters to Mrs. Austin, whom J. S. Mill had intro- 
duced to Comte, are a refutation of the idle sneer that 
Positivism undervalued the intellectual and social influence 
of women. “We ought,” he writes, “to be very distrustful 
of a system of philosophy, especially social philosophy, 
which did not obtain from women a profound sympathy.” 
What he found in Mrs. Austin was the union of “ moral 
delicacy with mental elevation.” And the letter of Mrs. 
Austin (September 29, 1848) shows how entirely she agreed 
with Comte’s general estimate of woman’s work and social 
function. 

The Letters to Richard Congreve, which. were pub- 
lished in 1889, are mainly political. Comte was no Im- 
perialist. In December, 1852, he writes: “ The republican 
situation in France has not, in essence, undergone any 
change; its present suspension is merely official. A 
tyrannical dictator has transformed himself into a ridiculous 
Stage personage, the true mamamouchi of Moliétre. He 
believes himself, and is believed, to have become inviolable 
and hereditary by the decision of the French peasantry, who 
might as well vote him a hundred years of life or exemption 
from gout.” “The parody now in course of performance is 
the most unreal and least durable of these monarchical 
illusions.” Comte encouraged Congreve to write a Positivist 
History of the English Revolution. “Cromwell and Milton, 
scciologically inseparable, are, together with Alfred, the 
three greatest men of England,” wrote Comte in 1857. It 
1s only to-day that this judgment is coming to be accepted 
by all competent English opinion. “Danton was an im- 
perfect miniature of Cromwell.” The work for which 
Comte looked was unfortunately never produced by Dr. 
Congreve. 

__ The Letters to H. Dix Hutton, of Dublin, were pub- 
lished in 1890, and are on general topics. “The political 
Sagacity of your aristocracy,” Comte writes in 1853, “leads 


me to hope that they will modify their conduct in time to 
avoid a popular commotion, which in your country would 
be more stormy than elsewhere.” One would like to know 
if Comte would repeat this hope in 1901. “ Positivism 
excludes absolute fatality, though it asserts modifiable 
fatality.” “ The number of those who will now become Posi- 
tivists in a serious sense is so small that we may always fear 
disappointment in any case, so long as the plenitude and 
stability of convictions have not been tested.” “A sceptical 
state amongst the masses is far from being a condition 
favourable to their regeneration.” “Since worship is prin- 
cipally intended to develop our sympathetic instincts, it 1s 
important to give it all the extension of which it is capable, 
instead of restricting it to the most pronounced cases.” 
“ The desire of attaining fixed convictions by mere power of 
intellect without any participation of the heart, is a pure 
illusion of the proud metaphysical spirit. If you made it 
a rule to read the Zmitation daily, you would recognise this, 
and would thus gain more, intellectually and morally, than 
by an endless perusal of journals, reviews, or pamphlets.” 
“T congratulate you on having been led by a temporary 
aberration to feel that our own moral improvement is the 
principal business of each of us.” Protestants, he thought, 
might be members of the party of order, but Deists, Atheists, 
and Sceptics must belong to the party of disorder. 

The Letters addressed to Dr. George Andifferent be- 
tween 1854 and 1857 are as yet unpublished, and contain 
some of Comte’s most striking thoughts. “ The commonplace 
reproach of abandoning the belief of our fathers comes 
strangely from the monotheists of all shades, who would all 
still be polytheists if their ancestors had never done what 
is censured in the descendants.” Comte warns Andifferent 
against the intellectual and moral evils of a vague life with- 
out a definite profession. In 1855 Comte severely judged 
the Crimean War as the result “of military passion and 
the rhodomontades of the English Press.” “The holy war, 
undertaken against war, has now degenerated into a mad and 
very culpable agression, which transfers morality to the 
side of the Tsar, because he is defending himself.” The 
English journalists, he says, ought to be sent to conquer the 
Crimea. And the advice he gives to Positivists is not to 
allow themselves to be carried away by contemporary poli- 
tics. Speaking of the “ chimera” of an indefinite prolonga- 
tion of life, Positive philosophy, he believes, will strengthen 
the hope of increasing the length of human life by the pro- 
gress of self-government of the race and the action of 
heredity. In 1855 Comte anticipated the growth of Posi- 
tivism in South America and in Mexico, which has been so 
largely realised in our own day. In the same year he re- 
ceived a visit from G. J. Holyoake, on behalf of the Secu- 
larists of London. Ina long letter to Dr. Andiffrent Comte 
expands his view of disease as having “ essentially a cere- 
bral seat,” though the symptoms affect the bodily organs, 
and foresees that physicians will attend in the future to the 
intellectual and moral changes, which now remain un- 
noticed until they develop into insanity. Though Comte 
regarded Paris as provisionally the capital of the West, he 
speaks of Constantinople as the definitive capital of the 
whole human race, as standing between East and West, the 
ancient theocracies and modern progress. 

The Letter of March 14, 1857, gives an interesting ac- 
count of an appeal made by a follower of Comte to the head 
of the Jesuits at Rome, and in a letter of the same year is 
another appeal made to the Emperor Napoleon. Just be- 
fore his death Comte declares that there are only two par- 
ties, that of order and that of disorder—conservatives and 
revolutionists. And, seeing how prone English readers 
are to accept the Philosophy and reject the Politics, he is 
almost inclined to wish that his first work had not been 
made public. The letters to Henry Edger in New York 
were published in 1889, and relate to the acceptance o* 
Positivism in America and to the attempt to found a social 
phalanstery on Long Island. Those who would regulate 
human life by improvement of the feelings, he writes, must 
make their own lives the first object of their care and dis- 
cipline. Comte objects to the term Catholic as never proper 
to be applied to the New Church. The proper term is 
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Positivist. The term Comtist has always been repudiated 
by followers of Comte. In a letter to John Fisher, Comte 
announces his intention of refusing Positivist marriage to 
any woman who was without any religion, though he would 
accept the Catholic, Mussulman, Protestant, or Jewish 
faiths. To John Metcalf, of New York, Comte writes that 
a worthy marriage is indispensable to his moral culture, but 
the choice of a real companion calls for grave considera- 
tion, and he leaves him free to choose Catholic or Pro- 
testant, provided the bride consents to a Positivist cere- 
mony, after that of her own creed. The long letter on the 
working men of America is particularly interesting at the 
present time. To Alexander J. Ellis Comte writes in 1856, 
“that hypotheses which are incapable of discussion do not 
admit of negation any more than of affirmation”; and on 
this ground he called Atheists the most irrational of all 
theologians. It was on the demand of Mr. Ellis that 
Comte added the name of Shelley to his Calendar. 

Dr. Ingram’s well-chosen volume of excerpts from 
Comte’s correspondence may interest others than Positivists 
as illustratin the practical side of the religion of Humanity ; 
and the vivacity of his judgments and the pungency of his 
epigrams may surprise those who have been taught to think 
that Comte was uniformly ponderous and studiously dull, 
busy with nothing but abstract formulas and impossible 
dreams. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 





ANNI FUGACES. 


Anni Fucaces: A Book of Verse, with Cambridge Interludes. 
By R.C. Lehmann. London: John Lane. 1901. 
THOUGH we cannot boast, with the Roman, that “ the satire 
is all our own,” there is one tradition of light satire, com- 
paratively recent but already imposing, which is not only of 
native English origin, but depends largely upon its association 
with a characteristic institution of this realm. Oxford and 
Cambridge, those unique, illogical, cloisterly, and expensive 
seats of learning and strongholds of privilege, play a part in 
the life of the nation which has no parallel in countries 
where the universities are in every other sense really 
national ; and it is only in England that the distinctively 
academic flavour in the lighter forms of poetry, which may 
be traced in Praed, and even in Gray, but only became per- 
vasive and full-bodied with the ever-delightful C. S. C., could 
be sure of being relished at all generally. Calverley has 
had no successor, properly speaking ; but the Calverleyesque 
tradition—perhaps upheld most completely to-day by Mr. 
Godley at Oxford—has been jealously cherished at the 
other university, where J. K. Stephen ran in the early 
nineties a meteoric career of graceful whimsicality, and 
whence Mr. R. C. Lehmann draws all that is most spon- 

taneous and distinguished in the inspiration of his verse. 
Anni Fugaces is full of Cambridge topics: need it be 
said that no remote allusions obscure Mr. Lehmann’s wit 
and virtuosity ? Everybody has heard of the Tripos and 
the May, and in England even a part of the technology of 
sport has long since passed into the common dialect. For 
this is, above all, as one might expect, the book of a keen 
sportsman, who can conciliate (what some divorce) sport 
and the humanities, and extols the open-air life without any 
of the familiar intolerance for all that is not muscle. In 
these poems refined common sense expresses itself aptly and 
cordially, and good-fellowship reigns along with a sturdy 
optimism. If the exuberant and irresponsible humour 
that belonged to J. K. S., the unfaltering instinct of lan- 
guage, which gave point to every epithet in F/y-leaves 
are still unmatched, everyone who knows “ Vagrant’s ” 
contributions to a periodical whose legendary reputation 
for joviality he has done much to revive, is aware that he 
has special qualities—a neat gift for interpolating unobtru- 
sive echoes of great poets*with ludicrous -effect, a real and 
observant appreciation of landscape, and a continuity 
of style and fancy which has only the drawback 
of making it hard to quote less than a whole poem from 
Anni Fugaces. Perhaps the best things in the collection 


are the pieces at the beginning—prospective retrospects— 
which have a direct reference to the title; there is genuine 
fun in the “ Menses Academici,” particularly in “ Decem- 
ber” and “ January” and in “ April,” trim heroic couplets 
on the boat-race which owe very little of their irresistible 
effect to a meretricious typographical device. “A Song of 
Detection” and “Father Thames’s Tip” are in quite 
different ways thoroughly diverting : 


“I never bet,” the god replied, “myself, 
Although I bear their barks upon my deep tide. 
Let others — the odds and aim at pelf— 
I simply do my work with spring or neap tide. 
But as for rowing, why of course it’s true, Sir, 
I can’t help knowing just a thing or two, Sir. 


“| hear the laboured breathing of the eight, 
The coxswain shouts, the nish sharply ringing. 
And some, I note, are generally late, 
Some fail in drive and others fail in swinging. 
The while the air grows blue with loud reproaches 
Hurled at the crews by megaphoning coaches. 


“ And as night’s shepherdess at morn is pale, 
_ Her light grows thin and all her starry flocks wane, 
So, when imposed upon the balanced scale, 
Thinner and-lighter grows each tiny coxswain. 
Fed upon husks, but ever uncomplaining, 
He fades and fades, and thus fulfils his training. 


* All this I see, and thus of course I know ; 
As to the race itself and which will win it, 
My mind’s made up, my judgment’s fixed, and so 
ith two crews rowing, only one crew’s in it; 
And that ”——but as he spoke the god grew ‘frightened, 
Dived to the depths and left me unenlightened. 


But in his place a bubble rose and burst, 

And seemed to speak “that crew will prove the stronger, 
Which shows more life and gets to Mortlake first 

In shorter time, its rowing being longer. 
And, therefore, since you want to know the right blue, 
Keep the tip dark, but go and back the light blue.” 


This extract hardly exemplifies Mr. Lehmann’s ex- 
treme dexterity in polysyllabic riming. As an expert in 
that kind he is agile and full of surprises, but never otiose, 
and he has too much elegance to drop into that sort of easy 
facetiousness which Cowley stigmatised as “jests for 
Dutch men and English boys.” Nothing has been said cf 
the elegiac and descriptive poems which he has mingled, 
perhaps unwisely, with these jeux d’esprit. Dignified and 
harmonious enough to warrant the hope of a separate col- 
lection of tributes to a graver muse, they have yet far less 
individuality than the pieces in which Mr. Lehmann 
approves himself an accomplished and by no means servile 
disciple of the “ jester with a perfect style ””"—as Calverley 
is aptly named in a stinging retort to a sneer of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s. F. Y.E. 





AS THE CHINESE SEE US. 


As THE CHINESE See Us. By Thomas G. Selby. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


IN a series of imaginary colloquies between a Chinese 
and an English representative, Mr. Selby deals with 
the principal questions now at issue between Europe and 
China. Education, political institutions, ethical standards, 
religion, the opium question, Chinese reformers, exterri- 
toriality, are among the subjects handled; on the whole, 
with fairness and insight. The interlocutors vary in each 
case; on the European side are a consul, a professor in 
one of the scientific colleges, an American politician, an 
English missionary, a Chinese convert, an officer, on the 
other side an interpreter, a literate, a village elder, a 
general, a high official, an exiled reformer. The general in:- 
pression left on the mind is of a higher standard of life on 
the European side, from which practical conduct falls off 
most deplorably ; on the Chinese side of a narrower ideal 
more effectively realised. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the dialogues is that between the Chinese convert to 
Christianity and an old friend who has become chief secre- 
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tary in a prefecture. His conversion to Christianity, Chii 
Ning On stoutly maintains, has in no way diminished his re- 
spect for Contucius. 


“That I try to follow the teaching of Jesus is true, but I 
have neither cut off my pigtail nor shown contempt for the 
teaching of Confucius. One may surely learn from the men 
of the West without wearing their clothes. It is my belief 
in family virtue as set forth bythe sage, my desire to restore 
the worship of the Supreme to whom the ancient kings 
sacrificed, 2s well as my loyalty to the doctrine of the root- 
mind [the conscience] explained in the Four Books which 
have led me to become a disciple of Jesus. I am a better 
Confucianist than in my youth, for I think fondly of my 
ancestors, and, whilst doing what little I can to help others, 
am not unmindful of brotheis and cousins who spring trom 
the same forefathers. . . The terrors and distresses 
that once ruffled my peace are dispersed, and though I 
no longer follow the superstitious customs of the crowd, I 
do not find the precepts of our honoured sage so hard to 
fulfil as heretofore.” 


His friend remarks on the encouragement given by Chinese 
religion to filial and domestic affections, whereas among 
Westerns these family ties are comparatively weak. And 
filial piety is the root of morality, is the great relation upon 
which human life rests. To which Chii Ning On retorts 
that too often in China morality not only begins with the 
sense of family obligation, but ends there. “The rigiteous- 
ness which finds favour in our own country scarcely ever 
regards that which lies beyond the family and the clan. . . 
A mandarin comes into office and almost all his secretaries, 
cooks, and waiters are his kinsmen. . . . Rich men who 
subscribe to new business enterprises are bent on putting 
their sons and nephews into positions of trust rather than 
honest and capable men of whatever name, and the enter- 
prises are wrecked. ... If we make the obligation of 
filial piety swallow up all other obligations we can never 
have harmonious feeling with those outside our own clan 
and country. Nor can we be at one with the mind ot 
Heaven.” His friend points, not without justice, to the 
universally recognised reputation of Chinese merchants for 
upright dealing with foreigners. And with no less force he 
remarks on the unscrupulous statements of foreign officials 
in “speaking plausibly for the good of their country, even 
if it is not for the good of ours.” A signal example of this 
is the whole course of negotiations about the opium trade. 
Foreigners in Chinese cities for the most part lead scan- 
dalous lives wholly inconsistent with the precepts of the 
Christianity which they profess. 


“ Western religions have no authority, or they de not exer- 
cise it on the side of virtue. . We have mutual 
sponsorship, and by the authority of the aged over the young, 
and of parents over | marae ty and the gentry over the 
villager, and the Son of Heaven over the eighteen provinces, 
we can make some show of conformity to Confucius. But 
. + . the precepts of Jesus are set at naught by soldiers 
and sailors, traders and officials alike, and seem to be prized 
only by a few who are looked down upon by their own 
countrymen as though they belonged to a meaner class.” 


A subsequent dialogue on the opium trade, between a 
missionary and a Chinese general, enforces the moral with 
merciless rigour. “In our speech with each other,” the 
soldier says, “ we never fail to classify it as the predominant 
evil in our life. The close ties which unite us and bind 
together the generations perhaps awaken within us a stronger 
dislike of anti-social sins than your countrymen share.” 
The missionary is forced to admit that his country “ has 
treated China with grievous unfairness,” and asks, “ What is 
to be the end of it all ?” “Perhaps,” says the soldier, 
“Russia and France, who condemn the opium trade, may 
agree to set us free, unless they are themselves tempted to 
compete with you by raising opium in Manchuria and 
Annam. Or things may go from bad to worse till a new 
insurrection arises aiming at the recovery of our moral 
autonomy rather than of alienated lands.” 

Perhaps the newest thing in this book is the promi- 
nence given to the clan system, the groups of families, 
which constitute the structure of the. Chinese political 
organism. In point of fact China is a huge family, or rather 
a huge cluster of clans, of family groups. Of political life 
in the ordinary sense of the word there isnone. The head- 








men of the village are chosen by their own clansmen, anu 


keep things in sufficient order without armed force. Each 
village is a self-governing community, managing its own 
affairs with very little reference to any outside authority. 
A Chinaman who has travelled in the West finds the greatest 
contrast between foreign countries and his own to be the 
far greater freedom he enjoys at home. Abroad he hears 
much and sees much of hospitals, orphanages, free s~hools, 
and institutions of all kinds for the relief of suffering. But 
he finds the same results reached at home in ways whicn 
are more acceptable to the recipients. “We,” says the 
village Elder Shuk to Mr. Ezra T. Nye, “ tend the old, the 
poor, and the afflicted within the clan, and shall continue 
to do so whilst the doctrines of filial piety commend them- 
selves to the conscience. It is better to be helped by kins- 
men than by strangers, for the gifts from such hands are 
more cheerful, and the humiliation of those receiving less 
distressing.” For those who have drifted away from their 
clans shelters are provided in the large cities. In rural dis- 
tricts they are allowed to sleep in wayside temples. Poor 
Chinese dying in foreign lands are sent home by their 
wealthier neighbours for burial. On the whole Shuk, the 
village Elder, is not without reason in telling his American 
friend that the clan system “is a bulwark of defence for 
the weak and gives a power of united action you do not 
possess through the suffrage. Is there the same 
equal brotherhood between men of all classes in the outside 
countries as in the Middle Kingdom ?” 
5. LB. 





SOME TRAGEDIES OF REAL LIFE. 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By H. B. Irving. London: Wm. Heinemann. 10s. 


SKETCHES of some seventeen criminals portrayed in 
this volume are described by their author as ‘‘ studies 
of character and examples of the administration of 
criminal justice in France”; but, while we have read 
the book with interest and pleasure, it is by no means 
clear to us what end Mr. Irving had in view when he 
set himself to write it. 

He is no believer in the pursuit of criminal anthro- 
pology ; on the contrary, he declares that the results 
therefrom ‘‘ have been disappointing in the extreme,” 
a pronouncement which would have carried greater 
weight had his pages borne traces of a closer acquaint- 
ance with the work of those distinguished investi- 
gators who, during the last quarter of a century, have 
cultivated the science in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Irving seems to entertain the curious belief that 
criminal anthropology is no more than “an attempt to 
connect, by a process of atavism, the criminal with the 
savage.” It may be conceded that certain writers, 
notably Lombroso, have assigned undue importance 
to the atavistic element, attributing, at times, to the 
influence of atavism characteristics which might fairly 
be ascribed to the effect of environment. At the 
same time, the work done in this particular field 
has, we are satisfied, proved more fruitful than Mr. 
Irving seems to suppose. Indeed, his own independeat 
researches have led him to one or two results which he, 
apparently, takes to be as assured as Kepler’s laws of 
planetary motion, although we doubt whether his con- 
clusions will be generally accepted as a substantial 
contribution to the advancement of this branch of 
scientific inquiry. Consider, for example, his views as 
to the historical origin and innate viciousness of the 
peasantry of France :— 

“To those concerned with the weliare of the Church in 
France it is a matter of regret that the rural priesthood is 
recruited to a very great extent from the peasant class. The 
small farmer, dissatisfied with theoretical equality, seeks to 
raise the social position of his family by the easiest method 
open to him, that of making his sona priest. Invested with the 
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sacred office the young hopeful will become a gentleman, and 
may, if he is fortunate, to use the expression of M. Bataille, 
‘trole l'aristocratie.’ Too, often, however, the peasant-priest 
remains, in spite of his veneer of seminarial polish, rather more 
of the peasant than the priest, and it #s not long before the 
wolfish instincts of some brigand ancestor break through the 
sheep's clothing, tu the dismay of the faithful and the open 
rejoicing of the unbeliever.” 

Or, again, take Mr. Irving’s analysis ofthe character 
of Paul Lebiez. Now, this culprit was not an attractive 
young man, and it is true, moreover, that he was, in 
Mr. Irving’s phrase, ‘‘a bit of a Darwinist”; but 
surely, the analyst exhibits some crudity of thought 
and obscurity of view as to the real nature of what he 
calls “the Darwinian hypothesis” when he writes of 
the assassin in such terms as these :— 


“ Naturally averse to prolonged endeavour of any kind, he 
was only too ready to have recourse to prompt and speedy 
assassination, which, to one holding his views on evolution, 
would be no more than a justifiable incident in the struggle for 
life. Lebiez’sextremeapplication of the Darwinian hypothesis 
stood him in good stead as a criminal; it made him coldly 
insensible to that horror cf murder which is engendered in 
mankind by a belief that they are fashioned in the likeness of 
a divinity ; whilst,” &c. 

In truth, the gifts enjoyed by Mr. Irving are lite- 
rary rather than scientific. He tells a story extremely 
well, writing in a bright and pleasant style peculiarly 
suited to narrative. The history of the affair at Sidi- 
Mabrouk in Algiers shows Mr. Irving at his best ; the 
circumstances create an interesting problem which 
probably will never be completely resolved, and the 
mystery is presented to the reader with admirable 
judgment and developed with great dramatic force. 
The story is, moreover, told without any of those 
eccasional lapses from good literary style which, in our 
opinion, mar the effect of some passages in the book, 
and are the less excusable as Mr. Irving has obviously 
at his command an ample supply of English, pure and 
undefiled. We regard as blemishes, e.g., such sen- 
tences as— 

“Cats will be wilful at nights, and Avril was feline to the 

backbone. He got locked up over some nocturnal adventure ” 
(p. 20). ** [Auriol was] rather short and inclining to stomach ” 
(p. 109). ‘* But he soon pulled himself together and said to the 
gensdarmes” (p. 132). ‘ Leaving his son Emile, a boy of ten 
years old” (p. 335). “This time Henry [the Anarchist] 
selected a popular café as likely to bring down a full bag of 
guzzling citizens ” (p. 337). 

In the story of the affair at Sidi-Mabrouk there 
occur one or two discrepancies between Mr. Irving’s 
account and the observations of the President of the 
Cour d’Assises-—very trifling in themselves but, never- 
theless, suggesting a note ofexplanation. Madame Gey 
is said to have left an unfinished letter to ‘‘ her aunt” 
(p. 218); the President speaks of it as addressed to 
‘* her mother” (p. 222). It is stated that his sister's 
death was the occasion that first brought Charles to 
Algiers (p. 216); the President says Charles came to 
Constantine for his sister’s marriage (p. 221), which is 
obviously a mistake, cf p. 226. So, too, in the case of 
Euphrasie Mercier, Chateauneuf is described as an 
illegitimate son of the mad sister Honorine (p. 289) ; 
and yet, on the same page, reference is made to his 
‘* gibbering aun/s, Honorine and Sidonie.” Again, in 
the study of Barré and Lebiez, the 24th of March is 
particularly stated to be Sunday, and the 25th Monday 
(pp. 96, 97), yet we are informed that Easter Sunday 
was on the 2oth April (p. 100) ; and confusion is 
worse confounded by the statement that Barré, having 
run down to Angers on the 13th April for a day or two, 
returned to Paris, and on Ash Wednesday dined with 
his friends the Seurins (p. 97). 

We do not know what principle of selection Mr. 
Irving applied in choosing his seventeen culprits—they 
are described as ‘‘ French Criminals of the Nineteenth 
Century,” but only one of them flourished in the first 
half of the century, and, with the exception of 
Lacenaire and Troppmann, they were all brought 
to trial within the last twenty-three years. The 


crimes are for the most part brutal murders 
committed from sordid motives. Mr. Irving makes 
the stories as interesting and attractive as is possible 
under the circumstances, and relieves them with many 
shrewd and instructive observations; but a De Quincey 
would fail to make such subjects quite so entertaining 
as we have found certain other annals of crime, as, e.g., 
parts of the Memoirs of M. Vidocg, the accomplished 
criminal who became such an excellent police officer, or 
Samuel Warren’s Romance of Forgery, wherein he 
records the trial in 1839 of the unsuccessful claimant 
to the earldom of Stirling, who, we believe, actually 
voted in the election of representative peers at 
Holyrood in 1830, under protest made by the then Earl 
of Rosebery, but not seconded, 

Troppmann, the young man who murdered his 
friend Jean Kinck, and various members of Kinck’s 
family (eight persons in all), openly announced his 
belief that any mode of acquiring wealth was justi- 
fiable, provided the owner afterwards made _ bene- 
ficial use of it. Mr. Irving finds it more difficult, 
however, to analyse the impulses of Lacenaire, whom 
Hugo has made so notorious. His schoolmaster wrote 
of him: ‘I found him in my class remarkable for his 
love of work, his gentleness, his success, and, above 
all, for the affection he always showed for me.” But 
Lacenaire himself said: ‘‘ When a schoolfellow syr- 
passed me in my class, I could have killed him. If I 
was beaten in our games, I could have killed the victor 
with delight.” M. Allard, the Chef de la Sidreteé, 
asserted that ‘‘he always trusted to Lacenaire’s 
honour,” yet the man in whom this confidence was 
reposed said of himself, ‘‘I took to theft and murder 
whenever they were the only means by which I could 
get hold of other people’s property.” Lebiez, who 
played an active part in the horrible murder of Madame 
Gillet, asserted that he did so simply in the hope of 
securing money enough to purchase a microscope which 
he required for the pursuit of his scientific studies, and 
it seems clear that his share of the considerable booty 
amounted to no more than £3. The total inadequacy 
of motive reminds us of the reply of Thomas Waine- 
wright, the poisoner and essayist, who, when asked 
why he had killed such a guileless and amiable creature 
as Helen Abercrombie, remarked: ‘‘ Upon my soul I 
don’t know, unless it was because she had such thick 
legs.” 

Mr. Irving writes of ‘‘the inevitable interest of a 
story told in the absorbing fashion peculiar to a French 
criminal trial.” These studies certainly serve to intro- 
duce English readers to the mysteries of French pro- 
cedure in a most agreeable and admirable manner, and 
herein lies, we think, the chief merit of the book. The 
descriptions would be all the better for the excision of 
one or two complacent insularities, as to political free- 
dom in France being ‘‘ nothing but a stock phrase of 
would-be tyrants,” and the like. But, waiving such 
ebullitions, the reader has placed before him a vivid 
picture of the methods by whose employment a French 
trial becomes, as Mr. Irving truly says, a living and 
moving story of genuine human interest. The extra- 
ordinary powers conferred on the Juge d’Instruction 
are, we think properly, condemned as rendering it 
possible for the examination to induce ‘‘ nothing short 
of mental torture of a refined and protracted kind”; 
though it is admitted that the examination frequently 
proves singularly effective in promoting the ends of 
justice, and that the system is not nearly so objection- 
able as it was formerly, seeing that prisoners are now 
allowed to be represented by counsel during their inter- 
views with the examining magistrate. 

Mr. Irving comments with considerable severity 
and much justice on the failure of the jury in Ravachol’s 
case to returna verdict which would have involved the 
death penalty; yet it is fair to bear in mind that 
Ravachol was charged with an offence for which, if 
committed in this country, he would have been deemed 
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worthy of bonds but not of death, and Mr. Irving him- 
selfhas laid it down that ‘‘the true justification for 
capital punishment is the moral indignation which 
demands that he by whom blood is shed shall with 
his own blood pay the penalty of his crime.’’ More- 
over, it cannot be denied that proceedings have, on 
occasion, been attended with anomalous and unsatis- 
factory results under every known system of criminal 
jurisprudence, even when the tribunal has consisted of 
the High Court of Parliament, presided over by a 
specially appointed Lord High Steward, supported by 
five eminent law lords. 

On February 16, 1841, James Thomas, Earl of 
Cardigan, stood charged, before a tribunal so consti- 
tuted, with feloniously shooting at one Captain 
Tuckett, whom he had wounded in a duel, After 
solemn argument and much testimony, he was declared 
by each peer present to be ‘‘Not guilty, upon my 
honour,” though one noble duke, who appears to have 
been specially scrupulous, did insist upon inserting the 
word ‘‘legally” after “ guilty.” The ground of this 
decision was that there was nothing to show the 
Captain Harvey Garnet Phipps Tuckett referred to by 
the witnesses and mentioned in the indictment to be 
identical with the Captain Harvey Tuckett who took 
part in the duel, and this, although the veritable 
Captain Tuckett might have been readily summoned to 
the bar of the House for the purpose of identification. 

Itis, however, satisfactory to know, on the authority 
of the Attorney-General (afterwards Lord Campbell), 
who conducted the prosecution, that no great harm 
was done. ‘‘I am rejoiced, my lords, to think,’’ said 
he, in opening the case, ‘‘that the charge against 
the noble prisoner at the bar does not imply any degree 
of moral turpitude” ! The Attorney-General’s views as 
to the ethical aspect of the case are, by-the-bye, very 
different from those of the eminent Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, and, indeed, from those expressed not many 
years before by Mr. Justice Buller at the trial of the 
Reverend Bennet Allen on a charge of killing one 
Dulany in Hyde Park. But, in Allen’s case, the 
reverend duellist, firing at the distance of eight yards, 
appears to have actually put on and adjusted his 
spectacles in order to see his man; perhaps that cir- 
cumstance was deemed to have introduced an element 
of moral turpitude into this ‘‘ affair of honour ” (See 
Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1850). 





A BOOK OF WAR-SONGS. 


SONGS OF THE SWORD AND THE SoupiER. Collected and 
Edited by Alexander Eagar. London: Sands and Co. 3s. 6d. 


THERE are many very high-minded people who consider all 
poetic glorifications of battle alike horrible and foolish, to 
whom the hero striking down the spoiler and the patriot fall- 
ing with his country’s fall are on one level of brutality with 
bravoes and buccaneers. To take such a view as this 
appears to me a far-greater cruelty to our kind than war 
itself. It is better to have some brotherly understanding of 
the enthusiasms of men than merely a grandmotherly cau- 
tion about their bones. It is better even to respect men’s 
souls and despise their bodies than, after the manner of 
some humanitarians, to respect their bodies and despise their 


souls. A book of genuine war-songs, such as Mr. Eagar’s 
Volume now before us, is or should be a catalogue of the 
things that men have loved more than life. Such a book 
cannot be degrading if it be genuine. ‘The idea that the 
glorification of the soldier in literature and society is merely 
an admiration of killing, of brainless destructiveness, will 
surely not endure scrutiny. Butchers are not heralded with 
a roll of intoxicating drums. Rat-catchers are not decked 
out by society in scarlet and gold. The Public Executioner 


is not a favourite with ladies. As all the trades which kill 
without risk to themselves are despised rather than 
honoured, it would seem reasonable to conclude that the 
thing which is admired in the soldier is not the accomplish- 
ment of killing, but the more elegant accomplishment of 
being killed. There is no particular view of militarism 
involved in this matter. It cannot be to any of our interests 
to do an injustice to human nature. 

But a collection of war-songs demands the most serious 
and fastidious examination. In a sense, if 1 may use a 
phrase that may amuse many, war is a sacred thing. It is 
the ultimate, which should not even be named except in 
atmosphere purified from every breath of frivolity or malice. 
To mix up good and bad war-songs, cries that have come 
from the very heart of a people, with fatuous jingles that 
have amused a people’s imperial leisure, is to commit the 
worst of profanities. A man has only one life, and he can do 
nothing so solemn as to stake it for an object he thinks 
worthy. The worst infamy of Jingoism is that it has en- 
couraged an idle theatrical way of looking at this sacrifice, 
as if a man had nine lives, like a cat. Mr. Eagar should 
have remembered this distinction more clearly: it would 
have prevented him from mingling good wine with bad soda- 
water. I would as soon see a man playing skittles with the 
cross of St. Paul’s as pitching and tossing and playing with 
the sword as Mr. Eagar plays with it. Indeed, both the 
cross and the sword are in the same relation to mankind: 
they are horrible and ungainly tools, made beautiful by the 
vast and subversive power of human love. Nothing more 
intrinsically repulsive can be thought of than nailing a man 
to a wooden stake. Nothing more hideous can be con- 
ceived than violently disorganising his anatomy with an iron 
spike called a sword. But the transformation which pity and 
self-sacrifice has made even in the bodily aspect of these 
objects is one of the most gigantic of the triumphs of man’s 
moral imagination. I am proud to belong to a race that 
could so teach its soul to teach its eyes. But these symbols 
are reverenced because they are rare; because they repre- 
sent a terrible wager possible only in the last resort. ‘The 
curse of Jingo poetry is that it makes an unreal and fashion- 
able thing of the appeal by battle. Can anyone conceive a 
more appalling pantomime than ag fashion of being crucified ? 

Beyond this primary fault of a somewhat indiscriminate 
selection, there is little to be said against Mr. Eagar’s bright 
and readable anthology. ‘The one great gap in it, a gap 
that I can in no way comprehend and find it difficult to 
excuse, is the entire absence of any example of the noble old 
ballad-poetry of England and Scotland. A book of war- 
poems without “Chevy Chace” is monstrous at the first 
glance, like a man without an arm. Not only should these 
old ballads have been represented because of their bony 
strength, their salt and shrewd humour, their rude and yet 
ringing metrical movement, but because they especially 
would give a shock of shame to the elaborate virulence of 
the war-poetry of the moment. It never crosses the mind 
of the English minstrel who tells the story of “Chevy 
Chace,” or the Scotch minstrel who tells the story of “ Kin- 
mont Willie,” to doubt that his enemies are his equals. A 
strange camaraderie in destruction makes killing itself good- 
tempered. ‘lo the English of the Middle Ages the Scots 
presented an appearance very similar to that of the Boers : 
they were poor, obstinate, often cruel, sometimes accused of 
treachery. Yet the petty poets who ate with the footmen 
of Scrope and Percy spoke of the enemy with an  inter- 
national breadth, a true magnanimity of literature, miles 
over the heads of the songs shouted in the great illuminated 
theatres of our great modern Empire. They did not, like 
the more chivalrous of modern Jingoes, admit the bravery 
of the enemy, they boasted of it. The writer of “Chevy 
Chace ” seems to exult in the proud words of Douglas and in 
the solemn obeisance which in the face of the whole battle, 
Percy made to his corpse: There is one touch which | 
think especially unthinkable in a music-hall song. 

Thus did these two great captains die 
Whose courage none could stain. 


That natural, unconscious equalising of the two leaders 
is a point no Jingo could reach. 


| 
| 
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There are other minor errors in Mr. Eagar’s collection. 
It is a mistake arbitrarily to hack off the first verse of 
Graham of Gartmore’s song, “If doughty deeds my lady 
please,” and publish it as a war-lyric. The whole poem is a 
description of various ways of pleasing a lady: it gives a 
list of occupations, concluding with an appeal founded on 
fidelity and truth. It is, consequently, no more a war-song 
than the child’s rhyme of “ Tinker, ‘Tailor, Soldier, Sailor ” 
is a war-song. Nor can I understand why “The Wearing 
of the Green” should be called a song of battle. It is not 
even a song of rebellion. The whole point of that noble 
ballad is a haughty submission and a calmness full of un- 

fathomable scorn. 

When laws can stay the blades of grass from growing where they 


grow 
= when the leaves in summer |time their colour dare not 
show. 


I can hardly bring myself, however, to complain of any 
mistake which brings before me for a moment the most 
magnificent of political poems. It is only fair to add that 
Mr. Eagar has balanced these misinterpretations and omis- 
sions by including many lyrics which are not commonly 
known to Englishmen and which are well worth knowing. 
I am particularly grateful for having my attention drawn 
tc two poems by Paul Dérouléde. 

Nevertheless, the mind returns, upon the whole, to 
the conception that Mr. Eagar has mixed up a number of 
widely different things, and has not even arranged them in 
any true classification. The titles of the divisions annoy us 
with their foppery. “ Singeth the Praise of the Sword” ?s 
the sort of thing that only occurs in boys’ novelettes and 
in the essays of decadents. He has not realised, for example, 
one great distinction which separates all war-poetry into 
two classes. In primitive war poetry, such as the Iliad and 
some of the earlier of the old ballads, man is conceived as 
being in a state of war. War is not the incident in the 
Iliad, as it is in a modern romance: war is the background. 
Spears and banners stand like grass and trees as mere 
scenery. The real drama is the drama of hatred or love, or 
sorrow. But in our later times war, to speak paradoxically, 
has so fallen into disuse as to become prominent. It is, 
as we have said, the ultima ratio, and it expresses simply the 
elementary truth about human nature which is expressed by 
Lewis Carroll’s parody in which Hiawatha 

Stated that he would not stand it, 


Stated in emphatic language, 
What he’d be before he’d stand it. 


We need have no fears in any wholesome civilisation 
that this shadow of the ancient sword will either endanger 
or desert us. The further it recedes into the twilight of the 
remote and the unusual, the more strong and sacred will be 
its hold upon the imagination. It is only because the sword 
has in our time been stolen and played with by children that 
it stands in any danger of being merely despised. ‘That in 
the last resort any one of us might have to summon the 
savage virtues, that in the last extremity any one of us might 
have to prove our manhood by ceasing to be, this will always 
give, jwith an unfathomable subtlety, a mystery to all our 
joys and a poetry to all our levities. 

G. EK. C. 





BLUE BOOK ON PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL REPORTs ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. Vol. VI. London: 
Eyre aud Spottiswoode. 2s. 34d. 


Durinc the last fifty years a number of schools have 
sprung up that prepare boys from nine to fourteen 
years of age for the public schools. This was their 
intention, and it is at present their practice. But they 
have outgrown this, and are now prepared to give the 
‘‘lead” to the public schools. Thanks to Mr. Sadler, 
we are able to judge of the work done in these schools, 


as well of the qualifications the principals have for 
their self-imposed task. In a Blue Book recently 
issued an attempt has been made to “describe in a 
systematic way the varied work of these schools 
in sufficient detail to meet the special needs 
of the professed student of educational systems.” The 
Blue Book does not do this. The statistics were 
furnished by the principals of the schools. They 
are so misleading that ‘‘a professed student of 
educational systems,” the /ournal of Education, 
learns “ that the average number of boys to a master 
in a preparatory school is less than six.” In his analysis 
of the statistics Mr. Ritchie gives an average of 8:22 
boys per teacher. But the principals have included the 
visiting masters and mistresses that teach the banjo 
and the violin and other accomplishments. The point 
is of no importance. But it shows that these unsifted 
data are of questionable value. It is not a Blue Book. 
It is a generalised prospectus in a blue cover. The 
average parent perversely attaches undue importance 
to the mere number of teachers, and the principals, 
when invited to furnish statistics, are naturally inclined 
to stretch out the list of assistants to the crack of 
doom. 

The vital question of the number of forms is not 
so much before the public, and in this matter we think 
the principals must have done themselves an injustice. 
The average works out at 4°55 forms per school. The 
word ‘‘ form” is not defined, so that we do not know 
if there are any subdivisions to the forms. It is 
obviously impossible to arrange boys between the ages 
of nine and a half and thirteen and a half, and most 
schools have boys both older and younger, in five 
divisions, so as to secure ‘‘the necessary con- 
dition of efficient organisation,” we are quoting 
Mr. Ritchie, ‘‘that there shall be sufficient forms 
or classes to secure a due gradation, and a 
tolerable” (the adjective is disappointing) ‘‘level of 
efficiency within each class.” The small number of forms 
fully accounts for most of the defects that they own 
in their work. The question of hours is more 
satisfactorily dealt with. Sixty-one per cent. ‘‘ prefer 
three-quarter hour periods,” and some half-hour lessons. 
In this matter the principals have learnt from experi- 
ence that the length of lesson must depend on the age 
of the learner. Apparently, they have yet to learn that 
it also depends on the subject matter, and, most im- 
portant of all, on the stage at which a pupil is in that 
subject. There is no need to experiment on the pupil 
to prove this. The experiment may be made in accord- 
ance with the precept in the Latin grammar, if the 
schoolmaster or reader will take up a treatise ona 
new subject. For a beginner in Latin (age nine) to 
do seven hours a week, and in Greek (age eleven) four 
hours a week is to ensure that ‘‘the boy does not 
assimilate what he learns,” and that there arise those 
‘* despairing cases” in the public schools, the product, 
to quote the principals again, ‘‘of the patent want of 
thoroughness and good grounding ” in the work of the 
preparatory school boy. 

So far as the statistics go, the principals of these 
schools have adopted, with little modification, for boys 
from nine to thirteen years of age the arrangements 
and methods that have answered tolerably well in 
public schools for boys from fourteen to nineteen. The 
result is naturally unsatisfactory—according to the 
principals themselves, disastrous. 

‘*The boy cannot assimilate what he learns, he 
loses interest and keenness, he does not therefore love, 
but often positively dislikes his work, and does it in a 
perfunctory way.” The masters are also affected: 
‘* They not only have a sense of distress caused by the 
present pressure, but are also led to do a great deal 
more for the boys than is good for them. And thus, by 
their very willingness and devotion, they often weaken 
the spring of the mind and destroy the power of doing 
unaided work. And so when he reaches his publi 
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school, he seems to have learnt very little of anything. 
Hence the educational failures that are so common.” 

This sweeping indictment is to be found in a report 
on their work made by a committee of the principals of 
these schools to the head masters of the public schools. 
There is scarcely a fault referred to that a student of 
education would not be inclined to put down to 
faulty arrangements and lack of skill in teaching. 
It is the latter that determines the keenness of most 
‘‘ ordinary dull” boys, not the subject matter. But the 
principals are content to find the cause of their failure 
in the subjects they are compelled to teach, and the 
remedies they suggest when pressed a second time not 
to deal ‘‘in generalities ” illustrate further their lack 
of insight, and certainly give no warrant for their claim 
to reorganise the curriculum of the public schools. 

To relieve the distress of the ‘‘ ordinary dull” boy 
they propose to add to the subjects that the ‘brilliant 
boys ” have to be examined in for scholarships (page 68). 
There is, it is true, a murmur about ‘‘hand and eye” 
training. This can hardly be a euphemism for cricket, 
but what has been the attitude hitherto of the principals 
to this essential part of education? ‘‘ Drawing appears 
to form part of the regular curriculum in 65 per cent. of 
thereturns,” and ‘‘in manycases itcan hardly beseriously 
attempted.”’ No data at all are given about instruction 
in carpentering, ‘‘ mostly voluntary.” Singing ‘‘ has 
been neglected in these schools.” Can we believe in 
their sincerity in matters of education and be ready to 
follow their ‘‘lead”? The plea of want of time for 
manual training is a false one. With less time given 
to Latin and Greek, the ‘‘ ordinary boy” will learn as 
much, and learn it well. In the experiment made in 
Sweden the boys at the schools that gave time to 
carpentering, and proportionately less time to literary 
subjects, proved to be better in the latter than boys 
that gave the whole time to them. There is, in truth, 
an unconscionable waste of time in the case 
both of the clever and dull boy, both in the 
public and the preparatory school, some of it 
caused by a want of co-ordination between the two. 
Practical suggestions in this humble direction would 
have been of great use, and a mark of competence in 
the principals. But their standpoint is little better than 
that of amateurs. Greek accidence and Latin verse, if 
they are to form part of the curriculum, are eminently 
suitable to the capacities of young boys. But these 
are to be excluded to give more time to history to 
enable these infants of twelve and thirteen to ‘* under- 
stand the political questions of the day.” 

This proposal is made in all gravity, as, in fact, is 
the claim on the part of the principals to reform 
the curriculum. But it is curious that they did not see 
the absurdity of their pretensions to such a véle. Mr. 
Cotterill, in a very sympathetic article, describes the 
principals as mostly ‘‘ enterprising, persistent, resource- 
ful, good business men.” But will the speculative 
schoolmaster be any safer guide in education than the 
speculative builder in architecture? 

The owners of schools will think first of ‘‘ business 
success” and then of ‘‘administrative ease.” The 
former will make them accommodate their teaching to 
the requirements of the average parent, who in this 
era of prosperity is not of Mr. Bagehot’s opinion that 
the ‘‘ real use of pastors and masters is to compel boys 
to a distinct mastery of that which they do not wish to 
learn” ; and, accordingly, we find the principals pro- 
testing against the studies that are a ‘‘ discipline in 
accuracy,” and attempting to lower the standard 
of the entrance examination at the public schools. 
‘* Administrative ease” accounts for the paucity of 
forms which has crippled their work, as well as for the 
objection they have to specialising, which within limits is 
natural and inevitable, and thestultifying suggestion they 
make to add to the scholarship examination the subjects 
that best lend themselves to cramming—history, geo- 
graphy, and divinity—although they have complained of 


‘multiplicity of subjects” and “pressure.” A perusal of 
the Blue Book drives home the lesson learnt in the past 
that education cannot be safely left in the hands 
of private persons, but must be subject to public 
control with inspection and examination. There is 
adulteration in education as well as in foods, and the 
public needs more protection against the former. 
It is true that in the case of these preparatory 
schools there has been a sort of control in the 
entrance examination at the public schools, and 
that has insured a certain amount of Latin being well 
taught. But that is not enough for Mr. Sadler, 
who has seen what a revolution has been worked 
in primary education by inspection and exami- 
nation, and realises how much these agencies 
could effect in schools that have such resources in 
money and such splendid raw material as these pre- 
paratory schools. And, further, the principals are so 
‘* enterprising and persistent ” that it is scarcely safe to 
rely on the informal control under which they are now 
so restive. Already one head master has capitulated 
to them in the matter of the scholarship examination. 
Fortunately, these non-local schools are quite homo- 
geneous, and their control by some board of studies 
would be a very simple matter. 

For a criticism of the moral and spiritual training 
we refer the reader to Mr. Benson’s article, by far the 
ablest in the Blue Book. It ought to be reprinted in 
another form. We should like to have seen an article 
on the ‘‘ preparatory school product from a parent’s 
point of view.” What has he gained by his enormous 
expenditure on his son’s education? Does he find 
him disciplined in habits of work, alert and energetic 
in carrying on the business the father perhaps has built 
up? Andto take a wider view, is there no danger for us as 
a nation in boys being herded together for so many 
years, that those of finer feeling and wider sym- 
pathies than the average boy may be levelled down 
to that standard, and our schools turn out merely 
respectable members of clubs ? There is no alternative 
to the preparatory and public boarding school, and it is 
not encouraging to find the attention of schoolmasters 
concentrated on questions of almost no importance. 
And, after all, the great qualities of mind that go to make 
a successful schoolmaster are not those that are required 
for determining an ideal curriculum. 


E. B, 





CRICKET AND GOLF. 


OuTpooR GAMES: CRICKET AND GOLF. The Haddon 
Hall Library. By the Hon, R. H. Lyttelton, London: 
J. M. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. 


Tue LIGHTER SIDE oF 


CRICKET. 
Trevor, 


By Captain Philip 
London: Methuen and Co. 


6s. 


No book dealing with the game of cricket could be pub- 
lished in the year 1901, which does not touch upon contro- 
versial questions. The thoughts of cricketers are never 
long absent from the vexed question of the predominance 
of bat over ball, and the remedies proposed for this unde- 
sirable state of things; while the action of the captains of 
county teams in the matter of unfair bowling has set the 
whole cricket world by the ears, and the discussion of the 
leg-betore-wicket rule by the Marylebone Cricket Club has 
brought an important change in the rules into the area of 
practical politics. Both Mr. Lyttelton and Captain Trevor 
go fully into the question of large scores and unfinished 
matches, and though the former, in stating that over 40 per 
cent. of first-class matches played in 1899 were drawn, 
ignores the fact that in some cases it was wet weather and 
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not long scores which caused the draw, the tact-remains that 
many more matches are unfinished than was the case in 
earlier years. The most obvious cause of this unsatisfactory 
state of things is, as both agree, the perfection to which 
the ground man has brought the wickets by aid of his allies 
the roller and the mowing machine. 


‘There was one ball common enough in the sixties at 
Lord’s, and not uncommon on other grounds, and this was 
the shooter, The shooter is absolutely as extinct as the 
Dodo, and one reason why mediocre bats can now score so 
freely, and could not forty years ago, is because mediocre 
bats could never stop shooters.” 


And Mr. Lyttelton thinks : 


“it probable that wickets eaten off by sheep and mown with 
the old-fashioned scythe was the explanation ” 


of the existence of the shooter. Yet we cannot go back to 
the sheep and the scythe, but must accept the improved 
wickets as a necessity. But Captain ‘Trevor speaks very 
strongly on the subject of artificial wickets, such as are pre- 
pared at the Oval, and he would even go the length of legis- 
lating upon the subject. Surely, however, the true remedy 
is to be found in nothing more or Jess than improvement in 
bowling and fielding. In Australia players have got to get 
their opponents out, for matches are played to a finish, and 
hence the obvious superiority of the Australians to us in the 
field. In 1899 no less than in 1878 the Australians taught us 
this lesson, and as their wickets have, like ours, improved in 
those twenty years, so has their bowling and fielding per- 
fected itself. ‘The fact that the match will be over in three 
days, and that from the huge scores made on the first and 
second days there is no prospect of arriving at a result, 
renders the cricket of the third day dull and uninteresting 
and slovenly. Mr. Lyttelton discusses the proposals to 
widen or heighten the stumps, and to narrow the bat, and is 
in favour of adopting this last remedy, but not until an 
alteration in the leg-before-wicket rule has been tried. ‘The 
decision of the M.C.C. on this point is for the moment in 
abeyance, and, should the present season be one of sticky 
wickets and small scores, may never be put into force. 

In considering the question of unfair bowling, Mr. 
Lyttelton falls foul of the county captains, who, with a view, 
as he suggests, of forcing the hand of the M.C.C., came last 
year to a momentous decision with regard to certain bowlers 
whose action they believed to come under the condemnation 
of the rules, He would like to see all bowlers except very 
fast ones allowed the benefit of the doubt, while those who 
deliver a ball fast enough to be dangerous should be no- 
balled. But the difficulty of deciding the exact amount of 
pace necessary to cause danger must put such a suggestion 
out of court, ian 

While these questions occupy about half of the cricket 
side of Mr. Lyttelton’s book, the chapter on Australian 
cricket is very instructive. No one who saw the Australians 
get out for 18 against M.C.C. at Lord’s in 1896, can fail to 
agree with Mr. Lyttelton’s estimate of them as sticky-wicket 
batsmen. ‘The wicket was not materially different during 
ihe few minutes of their innings from what it had been in 
the last half hour of the M.C.C. innings when Jackson and 
Marchant made such excellent use of sich small opportu- 
nities. ‘The reason of the failure of the Australians was no 
doubt the fact that they seldom play in their own country 
on a wicket that is not fast and true. He criticises too that 
style of batting which has made many Australian innings so 
uninteresting to watch, the painfully slow unattractive wear- 
ing down of the opponents’ bowling, which has grown up 
owing to the length of time available ior the playing of 
matches. In his excellent chapter on school cricket Mr. 
Lyttelton says much of the influence of the game on the 
character of boys, and here he demonstrates clearly the 
advantage which cricket has over golf. The selfishness of 
the latter game is one of its chief drawbacks, and foursomes 
alone avoid this reproach. But the game is not chiefly 
played in foursomes, but by single match or medal code. 
The prevalence of medal play is, Mr. Lyttelton thinks, a 
bad feature in the game and certainly it tends to concen- 


trate the player's thoughts too much on himself. The gene- 
rous rivalry evoked by the match, the effort provoked by 
the good strokes of the opponent, and the hardy training of 
the nerves, are points of superiority in match play over 
medal. In certain circumstances, indeed, nerve is the most 
important possession of the golfer, and it is here that as a 
rule the professional has an advantage over the amateur. 

Golf holds two great advantages over cricket, namely, 
that it can be played all the year round, and that it can be 
played from the cradle to the grave. Moreover, railways 
and tramways have put every man within reach of the game, 
it is not an expensive one, and need not occupy too much 
time. ‘These considerations have been chiefly responsible 
for the rapidity with which golf has risen to eminence in 
England during the last twenty years, so that whereas Black- 
heath Common was not long ago the only place where the 
game could be played, there is now scarcely a village which 
is not within reach of links of some sort. A chapter is de- 
voted to a comparison of seaside with inland links, and golf 
shares with cricket an excellent chapter on “ Heroes.” Mr. 
Lyttelton’s book is the work of a sportsman, who is a player 
as well as a theorist ; it is prettily got up and well illustrated, 
and is a contribution to the literature of the two games which 
we should have been sorry to have missed, 

Captain Trevor has many pleasant stories to relate, 
and is not sparing of those which tell against himself ; and it 
is these stories, and some capital lyrics—the best of which is 
entitled “ The Man with a Great Big Heart”—which make 
up the most interesting and amusing part of his book. It 
seems to us a pity that he deviates into controversy, and 
belies the title of his book, by his somewhat unrestrained 
criticisms in the matter of first-class cricket. The chapters 
on “ The Pavilion Cricketer,” “ Soldier Cricketers,” “ Coun- 
try-house Cricket,” “ Cricket Tours,” and “ Cricket in India,” 
are amusing and well worth reading, but he surely is too 
hard on “ County Cricket Committees ” ; he speaks with too 
much bitterness about Press notices, and perhaps the ques- 
tion of “ regrettable incidents” might have been left out of 
a book on “ The Lighter Side of Cricket.” ‘The chapter on 
“ Public School Cricket” contains little that is new, but the 
statement that neither Jessop nor Noble would have got into 
the Eton eleven is as new as it is startling. One can hardly 
imagine such a judge of the game as Mr. C. M. Wells trying 
to make Jessop into a Palairet and so destroying his hitting 
powers ; and, indeed, Captain Trevor's assumption that those 
responsible for teaching the game to boys proceed on the 
principle of producing uniformity needs more proof than he 
can show. But a great part of the book is light, cheery, and 
humorous, and, if we quarrel with some of the serious pages, 
it is chiefly because the rest is so good. , 


Rozert N, Doucas. 





FIRST LATIN READER. 
First Latin Reaver. By R. A. A. Beresford, M.A., Head 
Master of Lydgate House Preparatory School, (Blackie’s 


Illustrated Latin series.) London: Blackie and Son. 
1s, 6d. 


Tus is a little exercise book intended especially as an 
introduction to Cwsar. The exercises are formed principally 
of words and phrases that occur in Cesar, though there is 
greater freedom at the end of the book. The Latin is 
reasonably well written, and the stories chosen are interest- 
ing. The illustrations, even more abundant in this volume 
than in most of Messrs. Blackie’s series, are good, and, in 
spite of certain eccentricities, well selected. One cannot 
help suspecting that they owe their presence, ultimately, to 
afalse analogy from the excellent Holzel pictures which 
accompany Rippmann’s Modern Language primers. In 
those pictures you have a great number of nameable objects 
engaged in nameable actions, put together to form a scene, 
and you learn the French or German name for the objects 
and actions delineated. Nothing of this sort seems to be 
contemplated, or even possible, with these pictures in 
Messrs. Blackie’s series. But no doubt they will interest, 


and perhaps stimulate, the pupil, and certainly the most ° 


crabbed educationalist cannot find anything to denounce in 
them. . 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE AR 


THE E CANADIAN CONTINGENTS AND CANADIAN 


. A Story and a Study. By W. Sanrorp Evans, 
and with 6 Maps. ~ Cloth, 6s. 





‘A well-written, compact statement of work done for the Empire by Canadain | 


South Africa. Deserves serious study by every one. . A very 
inte’ resting, very suggestive, very stimulating work, and we hope it ‘will be w idely 
red ad." —Daily Chronicle. 


AN [IMPORTANT'NEW BOOK ABOUT CHINA. 








NAPLES : Past and Present. By A. H. Norway, Author 
* Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall.” With Forty Illus- 
ccationl by A. G. Ferard, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
In this boak-Mr. Norway gives not only a highly interesting description of 
Modern Naples, but an historical account of its antiquities and traditions. 


| THE. LIFE OF MRS. LYNN LINTON. By G.S. Lavarp, 


CHINA UNDER THE SEARCHLIGHT. By Ww». Artur | 


Cornapy, Editor of the Chung-si-chiao-hut-pao. 


SIXTH EDITION. 
THE FAR EAST, By Henry Norman. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Cloth, 6s, 





Fully Illustrated, 





gestd THOUSAND. 
EBEN HOLDEN. By IRVING BACHELLER. Cheap Edition, 


Paper, ¢ 





AMELIA_E. BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. A Love Story. By the 


Author of ** Prisoners of Conscience,” ** Trinity Bells,” &c, (Unwin's Green 
Cloth Library.) 6s. 


THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 








By ————? Cloth, 2s.; Paper, 1s. 
ANOTHER. ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE LETTERS, By 
arRY Paix. Cloth, 2s.; Paper, 1s 





A COMEDY OF POLITICAL LIFE, 


THE GREAT NOODLESHIRE ELECTION, 


By J. A. Farrer, Cloth, 3s, 6d, 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE YOUNG SQUIRE’ S RESOLVE. By Wa.vo 


Gray, _ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DREAM WOMAN. A Psychological Novel. 


KyTHe WYLWYNNE, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
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BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 





Money, New Clothes, and Material 
May be sent to Miss E. D. Brappy, 19, 
further information ; 


Second-hand Clothes 


To Mrs, MackatL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W, 


Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 





LYCEUM. 
oe TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2 


-) 


ROBESPIERRE. 

and Evenings of 

June 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, at 8.15, and MATINEE next Saturday, at 2, 
HENRY IRVING, | Miss ELLEN TERRY, 


MADAME SANS-GENE, 
Evenings of June 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 
Box-office wound C, W. Mackay) open 10 till 10, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 





| the book ; 


| BROTHER MUSICIANS : 


_ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 


| EFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. By Arnoup Wuirtr. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
“Mrs, Lynn Linton is here presented to us in all her moods, She lives in 
she is presented to us so that we really know her,”—-Literature. 
“Mr. ‘Used may be congratulated on having produced an honest and ine 
teresting record of a notable woman,"—Atheneum. 


THE LIFE OF SIR HARRY PARKES, By Sraniey 


Lane-Poote, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M. 
METHUEN. Crown 8vo. 225 pages, Is. 


Contents.—1775 and 1899: A Parallel—The Nation, 1895-1900—South Africa 
to 1896—South Africa, 1896-1899—The Campaign—The Enemy—The Economic 
Future of South Africa - Sir A. Milner—Unrest, or Government without Consent 

-Peace, or Government with Consent—The Conclusion of the Matter. 


By SARA 
A Voyage of Consolation.” 


S, 


Je ANNETTE Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), Author of “ 
6s. 


“In this delightful book Mrs. Cotes recounts her experiences and impres- 
sions of an Indian garden, It is a book similar in character to ‘Elizabeth and 
her German Garden,” 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gi.srrr 
Warre, Edited by L. C, Miant, FR.S,, assisted by W. Warp Fowzer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. (Methuen's Standard Library.) 


Crown 8vo., 


Reminiscences of Edward and 


Walter Bache. By Constance Bacne. Crown 8vo., 6s. net, 


Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
Stimulating and entertaining throughout, it deserves the attention of every 
patriotic Englishman,"~—Daily Mail. ‘A notable book." — Literature, ' 
* A book of sound work, deep thought, and asine ere endeavour to rouse the 
British to a knowledge of the value of their E mpire, — Bookman, 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF CRICKET, 


Trevor ("Dux"). Crown 8vo., 6s, 


“This is the most welcome book on our national game published for many 
years, ""—County Gentleman. 


A GARDEN DIARY. By the Hon. Emity Law ess, Author 
of ** Hurrish.”. Demy 8vo., gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this book Miss Lawless gives her experience of the delights and sorrows 


Ry Captain PHILIP 


| of a garden, 


THE BRITISH GARDENER AND AMATEUR. By W. 
| WI.tiaMmson, Illustrated, Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
* Packed full of information on every horticultural subject.”—Outlook, 


| authority on the subject. 


, THE ENGLISH TURF. By Cuartes Ricnarnson, 
Linden | 


a) ba J 5° ° | 
Gardens, Bay swater, W., who will be glad to give | knowledge and in an easy, agreeable style.'—Daily Chronicle 


MANCHURIA, By ALexanper Hosier, With Illustrations and 
a Map. Demy 8vo., gilt top, ros. 6d, net. 
A complete account of this important province by the highest living 
With 
numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo., 15s. 


“A book which is sure to find many readers; written with consummate 


“From its sensible introduction to its very complex index, this is about the 


| best book that we are likely for some time to see upon the subject with which it 


deals,” 


~Atheneum, 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS (“Buffalo Bill”), 


By his sister, Heten Cony Wetmore, With illustrations, Demy 8vo,, 6s. 
“The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill's career are described vigorously 


| and picturesquely and with a directness that inspires the fullest confidence,” - 


| an opinion on a most difficult and pressing problem, 


Glasgow Herald, 


"A narrative of one of the most attractive figures in the public eye,” 
Chronicle, 


THE REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Curster Hot. 


ComBE, Crown 8yo,, 6s. 


“Tt is an important addition to the materials before the public for forming 
Yme Ss. 


—Daily 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. By the 


resting and careful book.” —Literature. 
' 


|THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. 


Rey. E. L. Taunton. With illustrations, Demy 8vo., ats. net. 
“2 Siaory ‘of permanent value, w hich covers ground never properly investi- 
gated before, and is re plete with the results of original research, A most inte- 


* A volume which will attract considerable attention,” —Athene@um, 


By JONATHAN Swirt, 


Edited by G, (Methuen’s Standard Library.) 


A. Arrken, Crown 8vo,, 6s, 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By B. L. S. Horssurcn, 


LA. With portraits and Illustrations. 


Feap, 8vo., cloth, 38, 6d ; 
rs net, 


leather, 
(Little Biographies.) 


| THE. MALVERN COUNTRY. By B.C. A. Winb~e, D.Se., 


“R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
a (The Little Guides.) [Shortly. 
THE INNER WAY. Being Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals 


by Joun Tavrer. Edited, with an Introduction, by A. W. Hurron, M.A. 
Poit 8vo., cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Library of Devotion, ) 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. —? 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Fost 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, gilt top, 1s. od, net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowett 


C. Smrrn, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


THE. PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F,- 


Cary. Edited by Pacer Toynper, M.A. 


Pott 8vo., cloth, 3s. : leather, 3s. Od. 








Messrs. Methuen’s New Catalogue will be sent to any ; diene, 





METHUEN AND CO, Essex-srreet, W.C, 











‘ 


ito THE SPEAKER, 


JONB 1, 1901, 


i ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA’ 
TURE. 
ee Ang H. T. F., M.A.), Greek Manuals of Church Doctrine, 1s. 6d. 
a _ Hon. F.R.C.L.), The Soul’s Desires, 1s. 6d. Long- 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
oe S George M., D.D.), Savonarola, 38. Edinburgh: T. and T. 


Lennox (Cuthbert), Henry Drummond, 2s. 6d. And 
Lane-Poole (Stanley), Sir Harry Parkes in China, x — and Co. 


VERSE. 
Rudland (Marston), Poems of the Race, 38. 6d. Elliot Stock. 


a —_ “ LITERATURE. 
arrison (Frederic, M.A.), The Writings of King Alfred, d. 
delivered at Harvard College, Massachusetts 1s. "Macmillan ry ay 


HISTORY. 


Lodge (R.M.A.), The Close of the Middle Ages. i i 
1273-1494. Period iii., 6s. Rivingtone. ee See Reenpean Seay, 


Thompson (John, M.A.) and Mi ieee M 
0. ohn, M. an ills (T. R., M.A.), Edited y ipides: 
Medea, 3s. 6d. W. B. Clive. a 


MILITARY. 
Peel (Hon. Sidney), Trooper 8008 I.Y., 7s. 6d. Edward Arnold. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Coghe Siem Arthur), China under the Search-Light, 6s. T. Fisher 
nwin. 
Savage-Landor (A. Henry), China and the Allies. 
a 5S a i an e ies. In two volumes, 30s. 


SPORTS. 
ine. <. W.), Gathered by. Cricket Stories, 1s. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 
REPRINTS. 


Popery Portrayed, Reprinted from the “‘ Protestant Alliance.” 
Antrobus (C. L.), Wildersmoor, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Journal, 
First Year, No, 4, May, 1901, 1s. Dublin: Alexander Thom and Co. 
Farrer (J. A.), The Great Noodleshire Election, 3s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Frost (George), Where is Your Husband? and other Brown Studies, as. 6d. 
Thomas Burleigh. 
Gray (William), The True Hamlet of William Shakespeare, 1s. 6d. Peter- 
head: ‘‘ Sentinel ’’ Office. 
The.Lover’s Replies tc an Englishwoman’s Love Letters. Sampson Low. 
Cassell’s Dictionary of Gardening, Part I., 7d. Cassell and Co. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth. T. Fisher Unwin. 


FICTION. 
Lloyd (Nelson), The Chronic Loafer. The Dollar Library, 4s. William 
Heinemann. 
Murho, Glendarrock. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Churchill (Winston), The Crisis. Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy, 
6s. Macmillan and Co. 
Magnay (Sir William, Bart.), The Red Chancellor. A Romance, 6s. Ward, 


Lock. 
Munro (Neil), Doom Castle, 6s. William Blackwood and Sons. 
Henham (Ernest G.), Bonanza, 6s. Hutchinson and Co. 
Duncan (Sara Jeanette). On the Other Side of the Latch, 6s. Methuen 


and Co. 
St. Clair (William), Prince Baber and his Wives and the Slave Girl Nar- 
cissus, and the Nawab of Lalput, 6s. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Argosy, Juie, 1s. George Allen, ‘ 
Badminton Magazine, June, 1s. William Heinemann. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 2s. 6d. William Blackwood and Co. 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, June, 1s. 4d. Macmillan and Co. 
Chambers’s Journal, June, 7d. W. and R. Chambers. 

Cornhill Magazine, June, 1s. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Crampton’s Magazine, June, 6d. 5, Henrietta-street. 

Critical Review, June, 1s. 6d., bi-monthly. Williams and Norgate. 
Empire Review, June, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 

Fortnightly Review, June, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Humanitarian, June, 6d. Duckworth and Co. 

Idler, June. Dawbarn and Ward. 

Longman’s Magazine, June, 1s. Longmans, Green. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, June, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 

New Liberal Review, June, 1s. Earle and Bowerman. 

Niaeteenth Century, June, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low and Co. 

Present Day Papers, May, Volume IV., 6d. Headley Brothers. 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 15 Maggio. Roma. 

School World, June, 6d. Macmillan and Co. 

St. Nicholas, June, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 

Temple Bar, June, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 

Westminster Review, June, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson, 

Windsor Magazine, June, 6d. Ward, Lock and Co. 





LLERY. —GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN_ KATE'’S 
y= ictures, ‘‘ War Against War,” “ The Guard May Die, But Never 
Surrender,” &c.-GUSTAVE DORE'’S wonderful works, &c. 35, New Bond 


Street, W. 10to6. 1s. 








NOTICE. 


The Title-page and Complete Index of New Series, Vol. III., 
may be obtained, gratis, and binding cases for Vols. I., II., III, 
New Series, price ts., on application to the publishers, 14, 


SCHOOLS 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on J uly and, 3rd, and 4th 
; : v q " 4th, to fill up not less 
than 6 Residential Scholarships, 5 Non-Residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions, 


For particulars apply, by letter, to the Head Master, 19, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, 








Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C, 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, J uly 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (£o9for the 
first year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nomina- 
tions of & 12 per annum may be awarded to beys who do well but fail to obtain 
Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


THE RED LETTER 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Authorised Version, showing Our Lord’s Words in Red. 


Syrian Morocco, flexible limp, round corners, red under gold es, 1/6; on 
, , , ’ ; e 
copy, per post, 1/8; three for 4/6; thirteen for 18). post free. , 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 














[ JOHN. HEATHS BEST PENS, 
Turnen “qu Grey. 2/6 Gross 
——" et, ou. 5)- 


OriIn6i & V-n0xes. BIRMINGHAM. 





















ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


PATRON : 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The CO-OPERATION of persons wit- 
nessing acts of cruelty is earnestly 
INVITED. Complainants’ names kept 
absolutely confidential when letters are 
marked “ private.” 

Complaints by anonymous persons 
are put into the waste-paper basket. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, 











WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and C., F. S. PEROWNE., 


CRUISES 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). 
Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 

SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH CAPE, 
June 22nd—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords and 
the North Cape. A Nineteen Days’ Cruise for 18 

Guineas and upwards. 

July 13th—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, 
Naes, and Molde. A Thirteen Days’ Cruise for 12 
Guineas and upwards. 

These Cruises are under the auspices of the Co-operative 

Cruising Company, Limited. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 
visiting Lucerne, Lugano, and Milan. 

£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and to LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX and to GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the 
Bernese Oberland. the Engadine, the Tyrol, 


etc. 
TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN for the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 
CRUISES and TOURS in ICELAND. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens 
Euston, London, N.W. _— —_ ‘ 
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